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WHEN THEY ATTACK...STRIKE BACK! 
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SULFAMETHAZINE Lederle 





Act as fast against diseases as you would against thieves 
raiding your herd of sheep! 


Use SULMET! SULMET is the most effective treatment 
available for these sheep diseases! It is more efficient, less 


dangerous, more economical, gets results in more cases, and 
gets them faster! 





SULMET usually has to be given only once a day, saving 
you time and labor. Often, a single dose puts an animal back 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION on feed, saving you the cost of repeated medication. SULMET 
builds high blood concentrations quickly, stays in the animal’s 
american Cyanamid company body a long time, keeps working! That’s why it costs you 
— an 7 less per animal treated. 





SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is available in six dosage 
forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS® Veterinary Tablets, 
TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infections), SOLU- 
TION 12.5% (for use as a drench if desired), and INJECTABLE 


SOLUTION (available through veterinarians). Keep SULMET 
handy! 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
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YOU’LL READ 


IN THIS ISSUE 


S. 2911 PASSED BY SENATE 


The wool bill, whose official title will be the National Wool Act 
of 1954 should it finally become law, was adopted by the Senate 
April 27, 1954, by a vote of 69 to 17. It has now gone to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Digest of the debate that occupied the major portions of six 
Senate sessions is given by Executive Secretary J. M. Jones on 
page 5. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


The money to be used in making incentive or production pay- 
ments to wool growers if S. 2911 is enacted into law, will come from 
70 percent of the specific duties collected on wool imports. Use of 
30 percent of customs receipts in widening outlets for agricultural 
surpluses, is provided under Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Explanation of the operation of Section 32 appears on 
page 9. 


DuPONT AND THE TARIFF 


“Whatever tariff policy this country adopts, we must not over- 
look the vital factor of national security . . . To deplete our own 
resources and weaken our own defenses is no answer, either to our 
allies or ourselves.” This is the answer of Henry B. duPont, vice 
president of the DuPont Company, to advocates of “Trade, Not 
Aid.” (Page 17) 


SCIENCE AND WOOL 


Did you know that wools from different sources take dye dif- 
ferently? This is just one of the many technical problems met in 
the processing of the wool fiber into fabrics. Giles E. Hopkins, 
technical director of The Wool Bureau, Inc., gives an inside view 
of how some of these difficulties have been adjusted by the applica- 
tion of research to wool. (Page 42) 


ONLY SALES CAN KEEP THE AMERICAN 
WOOL INDUSTRY ALIVE 


From this very obvious truth, W. L. Stensgaard, president of 
W. L. Stensgaard and Associates, Inc., Chicago, proposes a plan to 
increase the demand for wool and block the inroads made by 
synthetics. It is up to the producers to tell the story of wool “loud 
and long.” Mr. Stensgaard speaks from long years of experience in 
sales promotion. His article appears on page 34. 


HOW IS THE TITLE TO YOUR FARM HELD? 


Various types of titles under which land may be held were dis- 
cussed in the Agricultural Situation of December, 1953. ‘The article 
as digested appears on page 13. 


1954 LOAN PROGRAM 


Loan prices on some of the fine wool classes in 1954 are slightly 
higher than those of 1953. ‘Those on some of the coarser grades are 
lower. The new schedule reflects compensation for the greater rise 
in prices of fine wools during 1953 than in coarser grades, according 
to the USDA’s announcement of the price support levels by grades. 
See page 20 for further detail. 
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Both enjoy the benefits 
of modern nutrition 
UR MODERN GENERATION of youngsters is sharing 


in all the benefits of modern nutrition. No wonder 
they're the healthiest children in history! 


Naturally, we want this increased knowledge to help 
our pets, too! And it does—in Friskies! 

Friskies provides all these benefits in one complete food! 
This famous formula contains every food element dogs 
are known to need...no “extras” are needed. 


50 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN ANIMAL NUTRITION! The 
Friskies formula has been tested with dogs of all types 
at the Friskies Research Kennels on the famous Carna- 
tion Milk Farm, where generations of healthy dogs 
have been raised on Friskies alone! 

FRISKIES MEAL is rich in meat protein and far more 
nourishing than meat alone. Its 19 individual ingredi- 
ents blended into a true-type meal give your dog an 
economical balanced diet at every meal. Dogs love its 
tempting texture and delicious “meaty” smell and taste. 


FRISKIES CUBES is the same famous formula as Friskies 
Meal...in crunchy, bite-size form that provides exercise 
for teeth and gums. And you feed as is — no mixing 
required, There’s nothing to add—not even water. 
EITHER FORM of Friskies — 
provides your dogs with a ¢ # 
diet that’s been tested and | 
proven. You'll find Friskies / 
wherever dog foods are sold. ; 









PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 
CARNATION MILK 


2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 Ib. sizes 
ALBERS MILLING CO. DIV. OF CARNATION CO., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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If you are interested in obtaining 
full benefits at the 39th National 
Ram Sale, let the readers of the 
National Wool Grower know of 
your offerings ahead of sale time. 


These readers comprise the largest 
number of sheep raisers in the 
United States. Many of them will 
be in the Coliseum at Ogden when 
your offerings go through the sale 
ring. 


Let these readers know of your 
quality consignment by advertising 
in the pages of the National Wool 
Grower magazine. 


If you have any questions, write us 
at 414 Pacific National Life Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. If you 
wish, we'll help you in preparing 
an eye-catching ad that will un- 
doubtedly benefit you come sale 
time. 























CHARLES E. BLAINE AND SON 


During March, 1954, Charles E. Blaine 
and Son, traffic manager for the National 
Wool Growers Association, secured $2,234 
in refunds, from livestock freight rate claims 
collected. 

Overcharges for freight rates to the sum 
of $568 were collected by Blaine during 
March. Loss and damage claims amounted 
to $1,523, while reparation claims refunded 
$142 to claimants. 

All members of the NWGA are eligible 
to use the services of these freight auditors 
at the reduced rate of 25 percent of the 
refunds obtained. The regular charge is 
50 percent of collections. Freight bills 
should be sent to Charles E. Blaine and Son, 
900 Title and Trust Building, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


CSS APPOINTMENT 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has announced the appointment of 
James R. Lyons of Amarillo, Texas as direc- 
tor, Southwest Area, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, effective April 26, 1954. 

Mr. Lyons has been a member of the 
Texas State Agricultural Stabilization Com- 








This prospective stud is 
eleven months of age. 


You are invited to inspect my consignments 
at the leading sales... . 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


Box 141 


Registered 
Rambouillets 


Through selective breeding 
| am producing rams 


® with long staple fine wool— 


© with rugged, heavy-boned 


bodies 


Ephraim, Utah 











mittee since last August. He leaves that 
position to accept his new appointment in 
Washington. 

The Southwest Area includes nine South- 
western States — Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, New Mexico, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Utah. As director, Mr. 
Lyons will be responsible for the admin- 
istration of price support and production 
adjustment programs in the area. 


USDA APPOINTMENTS 


Wilbur G. Carlson, Madison, Wisconsin, 
has been named to direct the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service’s work of helping to expand 
exports of United States livestock and dairy 
products. 

The new director of the Livestock and 
Livestock Products division of the FAS was 
a U.S. director of the Dairy Industries Soci- 
ety International from 1950 to 1954 and 
served as secretary-general of the World 
Congress for Milk Utilization held in Wash- 
ington in 1953. 

One of Mr. Carlson’s immediate tasks 
will be to head a special departmental and 
dairy industry committee to seek an over- 
all solution of dairy marketing problems. 


Joseph G. Knapp has been appointed 
administrator of the Farmer Cooperative 
Service of the USDA, Secretary Benson 
recently announced. 

Mr. Knapp has been serving as acting 
administrator since the Farmer Cooperative 
Service was set up on December 4, 1953, 
as part of the Federal-States Relations 
Group. Some 10,000 farmer cooperatives 
with over three million members are bene- 
fited by the research and educational work 
of this Service. 


BORDER MAY BE OPENED 


The Secretary of Agriculture announced 
on April 14, that if present favorable con- 
ditions with respect to foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico continue and no more out- 
breaks occur, he will declare that country to 
be free of the disease as of December 31, 
1954. On that date the U. S.-Mexican 
border will automatically be opened to im- 
ports of livestock and livestock products. 


WHEN IS A ‘WETBACK’ 
NOT A ‘WETBACK” 

Texas State Representative Maury Mave- 
rick, Jr., recently said the Rio Grande is so 
low that Mexican laborers who cross it 
illegally to work in the United States are 


now being called “hotfoots” instead of “wet- 
backs.” 
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UTAH’S TOP 1954 RANCHER 


Howard Clegg, vice president of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, has been selected 
“Utah’s Top Rancher of 1954.” He received 
a bronze plaque on 
April 23, at the Utah 
State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

The award is an an- 
nual event of the For- 
esters Club of the 
USAC School of For- 
est, Range and Wild- 
life Management. Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration donated the plaque. 

A top conservationist Mr. Clegg runs 
1,500 head of sheep on his three ranges 
located in Tooele County, Utah. He also 
runs 600 head of Hereford cattle. 
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Howard Clegg 


NO MORE TENTS 


The Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position will not be held in tents in 1954. 
The livestock show, October 19-23, will 
move back into the Exposition building 
which has housed the show for most of its 
44 years. The Tumpane Company, which 
leased the buildings in 1952 as a storage 
facility for the United States Air Force, 
has just announced that the facility will 
become surplus to three company’s needs 
within the next few months. 

In May, the voters of Portland will vote 
on an eight-million-dollar bond issue, the 
purpose of which will be to provide a 
multiple use building to house the Pacific 
International and a great variety of other 
activities such as industrial shows, athletic 
events, ice shows, etc. 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


You are right, that is Peter Obiague 
on the cover of this month’s issue. Well- 
known and amiable, Peter “Obiague has 
long been active in association work and 
made a host of friends. This picture was 
taken at his shearing corrals a few miles 
out of Burns, Ore- 
gon. He is leading 
the sheep into the 
shearing corral 
=, with the lead weth- 
|-er. The picture 
was taken in May 
-= 1953. For over 30 
years, Mr. Obiague 
has run fine-wool 
sheep, mostly Ram- 
bouillets, on the 
same ranges. 
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ANSWER THAT QUERY!! 


Will you take five minutes and answer 
the questionnaire that you now have or will 
have within the next few days? 

The National Woolgrower magazine is 
conducting a consumers’ survey of its read- 
ers in the hope of increasing advertising 
income for the magazine, whose funds are 
used by the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation for its work in behalf of your industry. 

Approximately 4,000 of these question- 
naires have been mailed out, and one of 
every two readers of this magazine will get 
one. If you are one of those whose name 
comes up from the random mailing of these 
questionnaires, won't you please answer 
it and send it in promptly? 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH 


The F. W. Woolworth Company cele- 
brates its 75th year of operation on June 21, 
1954. The Company was founded in 1879 
as a small organization. It has grown to 
one of the largest chain store organizations 
in the world today. 

Public relations has been one of the 
standard characteristics on which the Com- 
pany has grown and prospered. They have 
aided the sheepmen, not only by selling 
numerous woolen goods, but by sponsoring 
helpful undertakings with regard to the 
National “Make It Yourself — With Wool” 
Contest. 

The past two years, Woolworth’s has paid 
for the complete transportation to and from 


the National Convention site for all State 
Winners in the sewing contest. They plan 
to do this again for the 1954 Convention. 

Thank you, F. W. Woolworth and Com- 
pany. And Happy Birthday! 





Before I can determine the true market 

value of your lambs each day, I must 
know receipts at the 12 major markets, the 
trend of dressed trade at the major whole- 
sale centers, both East and West Coast, and 
the packer (large and small) purchases 
over the country. I must also know the 
current value of various grades and weights 
of your lambs, percent of dressing as well 
as credits—pelt, casing, hearts, livers, etc. 
These all vary. For example: if present pro- 
posed wool bill goes through, pelts will 
have proposed 20% greater value. 

Lambs bought in Denver Tuesday are 
killed in the New York area following Mon- 
day. New York area kills about 22% of 
Federally Inspected lambs, so to get mar- 
ket value — 


Ship ’em to.... 





MIKE HAYES 


Union Stockyards - - - Denver, Colorado 











look over our 
consignment of 


at the 39th 





SUFFOLKS 


National Ram Sale 


Coliseum, Ogden, Utah - - August 19-20 


BEAU GESTE FARM 


Roy B. Warrick and Son 


Oskaloosa, lowa 
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Report: FROM WASHINGTON 








T 6:05 p.m. Tuesday, April 27, 1954, 
the National Wool Act of 1954 

(S. 2911) passed the United States Senate 
by a vote of 69 to 17. All crippling 
amendments were defeated. A blow-by- 


blow running account of the debate on 
the bill follows: 


The afternoon of April 20, 1954: After 
four delays in as many weeks, the wool 
bill (S. 2911) was made the unfinished 
business of the United States Senate by 
Majority Leader William Knowland (Cali- 
fornia). 

Prior to this announcement Senator Lester 
Hunt (Wyoming) made a splendid presen- 
tation of the situation confronting the do- 
mestic sheep industry and the need for 
immediate action. 


In his closing remarks Senator Hunt 
stated, “This body has the opportunity in 
passing this bill without amendments to 
say to the American wool producers, “You 
are no longer the forgotten people of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. The sheepman is no longer 
the forgotten man’.” 

Wednesday, April 21: After many state- 
ments on other matters, Senator George 
Aiken (Vermont) — page 5049, Congres- 
sional Record — explained the bill, offered 
the Senate Committee amendments, and 
had the text of the “National Wool Act of 
1954” printed in the record. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender (Louisiana) of- 
fered his amendment to the wool bill to 
extend rigid 90 percent-of-parity price sup- 
port for so-called basic commodities for two 
years. This amendment then became the 
point of discussion. 


However, Senator Aiken explained the 
bill further and the reasons for the need 
for special legislation for wool. He was 
assisted by Senator Frank A. Barrett (Wyo- 
ming) in clarifying this need. 

Senator Aiken asked that the wool bill 
be considered on its merits alone. Senator 
Knowland in concurring with Senator Aiken 
said, in part, “I wish to concur fully in the 
statement of the distinguished Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. I believe it would be inadvisable 
to use the wool bill as a vehicle to solve 
several other agricultural problems. Certain- 
ly all Members of the Senate know of the 
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Bill Passes Senate 


By Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


very deep interest . . . . in the problems 
which are confronting the dairy industry 
and other elements of the agricultural in- 
dustry. But it seems to me that to mix 
butter and wool. . . . would be a bad com- 
bination . - 

Senator Young (North Dakota) in think- 
ing of the long-term good of the industry 
asked that the wool bill be amended “to 
reinstate the provisions of the old Aiken 
Act, which would allow mandatory supports 
up to 90 percent of parity for up to 360 
million pounds of production.” (The pro- 
duction goal in the bill is 300 million 
pounds. Senator Young’s proposal would 
take care of the industry after that goal was 
reached. ) 

Senator Edward J. Thye (Minnesota) 
expressed his concern over the dairy situa- 
tion and the need for legislation but stated, 
“I support the pending bill (wool bill) . . .” 

Senator William Langer (North Dakota) 
stated, “I am in favor of the (wool) bill,” 
but felt that agricultural legislation should 
be considered as a “single package.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Minne- 
sota) stated, “I think it should be clear 
that some of us who want to support the 
amendments (dairy and 90 percent for 
basics) are not in opposition to the pur- 
poses of the wool bill. It appears to me 
that the pending bill has considerable merit 
and I shall give my support to it... .” 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson (New 
Mexico) carried on a brilliant debate on 
behalf of the wool industry supported 
ably by Senator Spessard L. Holland 
(Florida) and Senators Aiken and Barrett. 

Senator Anderson made it clear that the 
wool bill was not a partisan issue, that 
eight years previously a very similar bill 
had been introduced by a Democratic Ad- 
ministration and now by a Republican Ad- 
ministration and “it comes to the same 
conclusion.” 

Senator Anderson explained why present 
90 percent parity support was not adequate 
for wool and called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that much agricultural 
legislation had been passed and that Con- 
gressional representatives of the wool pro- 
ducers did not say, “If you do not pass the 
wool bill, we will not help you enact legisla- 
tion. I hope the Senate will support those 
who are trying their best to help the wool 


situation and not try to burden this bill 
with other problems which are _ trouble- 
some and difficult, but which, nonetheless, 
can be taken care of by general farm legisla- 
tion which will be presented by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry.” 

Senator Herman Welker (Idaho) stated, 
“I should like to be heard on the wool bill, 
in opposition to my friend from New Mexico 
(Senator Anderson).” 

Thursday, April 22: The debate in the 
Senate continued on the “wool bill,” but 
mainly with respect to attaching amend- 
ments covering so-called basic crops and 
dairy products. 

However, on this date the always effective 
and staunch supporter of the wool industry, 
Senator Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming), ex- 
plained the problems of the industry and 
the need for immediate action. Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins (Utah) supported the 
position taken by Senator Barrett and im- 
pressed upon the Senate the need for help 
and the need for it now. 

Senator Barrett stated, “As the Senator 
from Utah (Watkins) indicated a moment 
ago, the wool growers of America tradition- 
ally have been committed to a fair and 
reasonable tariff which would compensate 
for the difference between low labor and 
production costs off shore against the high 
costs here at home. It seems plain and 
evident to the domestic wool industry that 
there is no prospect whatsoever for an 
adequate tariff.” 

Senator Anderson asked, “. . . . do not 
both of us recognize that it will be impos- 
sible to obtain tariff relief?” 

Senator Barrett replied, “That seems to 
be the situation with which we are con- 
fronted today. Regardless of our feelings 
in the matter, we must be realistic and prac- 
tical about it.” 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Colorado), 
a long-time and continuous supporter of 
the sheep industry, made his position plain 
and unequivocal when he replied to Senator 
Maybank (South Carolina), “I therefore 
repeat to the Senator from South Carolina 
that I shall take a chance that such bill 

(general agricultural) will be considered 
on the floor, and that I shall have an op- 
portunity to vote on it. I shall also take a 
chance that there will be a dairy bill on 
which I shall have an opportunity to vote, 
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because I am very desirous to cast my vote 
on both measures. So I shall vote for the 
wool bill, and vote against all amendments 
to it, even though I favor the substance 
which is contained in the amendments 
which have been offered to the bill. I 
know the need is very grave in the wool- 
producing areas, and I know the time is 
short, and that legislation must be enacted 
at as early a moment as possible, so I am 
going to support the bill and oppose the 
amendments, because I do not want amend- 
ments to interfere with a vote on the wool 
bill.” 

Senator James E. Murray (Montana) 
stated, “I want very much to see this wool 
plan enacted. I strongly favor the use of 
production payments proposed in the bill. 
The use of such production payments seems 
to me much wiser than a protective tariff 
which would increase all wool prices to 
consumers and retailers and tend to limit 
consumption of the commodity. The addi- 
tion of other imperative agricultural provi- 
sions to this bill will not, in my judgement, 
jeopardize the final enactment of the wool 
plan.” 

At the close of Thursday debate Senator 
Knowland succeeded in securing a limita- 
tion of debate on the wool bill beginning 
Tuesday, April 27. This provided for a 
limit of 60 minutes on each amendment 
and two hours on the bill. 

Friday, April 23: The Senate debate was 
largely on the pending dairy and 90 percent 
support of basic commodities. Senators 
Humphrey and Ellender consumed most of 
the time. 

Senator George W. Malone (Nevada) 
introduced an amendment to the wool bill 
in the nature of a substitute. This was a tariff 
amendment and was debated at length 
by Senator Malone on Monday, April 26. 

April 26: The Senate continued to debate 
the farm program under the guise of “De- 
velopment of the Domestic Wool Industry.” 
However, interspersed in the general farm 
program debate were statements made by 
western wool Senators. 

Senator Herman Welker (Idaho) directed 
his “remarks in opposition to the wool bill, 
S. 2911” in accordance with the position 
taken by the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. He was joined in his position by 
Senator Martin of Pennsylvania that an 
adequate tariff was the way to solve the 
industry’s problems. 

Senator Milton Young (North Dakota) 
then developed the reasons why the 90 per- 
cent supports for wheat should be continued. 

Senator Clinton Anderson (New Mexico) 
again took the floor, pointing out the prob- 
lem confronting the surplus agricultural 
commodities and why it was necessary to 
get a workable program, but that the 
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attempt to legislate such a program should 
not be tied to the wool measure. It was 
pointed out that 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports for some commodities was too high 
(wheat, for example) in some instances, 
and too low (wool, for example) in others. 

Senator Anderson was assisted by Sena- 
tors Cordon, (Oregon), Goldwater (Ari- 
zona), Aiken (Vermont), Watkins (Utah), 
and others. 

Senators Arthur Watkins (Utah) con- 
cluded Monday’s debate in support of the 
wool bill and in opposition to crippling 
amendments. 

Tuesday, April 27: This was a day of 
tension to those interested in the outcome 
QUUUUUUUUUUUUOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUOUOUAUOOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUEUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUU UU 

VOTING ON WOOL BILL 
YEAS — 69 
Ives (New York) 
Jackson (Washington) 


Aiken (Vermont) 
Anderson (New Mexico) 
Barrett (Wyoming) 
Beall (Maryland) 
Bennett (Utah) 

Bowring (Nebraska) 
Bricker (Ohio) Kefauver (Tennessee) 
Bridges (New Hampshire) Kilgore (West Virginia) 
Burke (Ohio) 

Bush (Connecticut) 
Butler (Nebraska) 
Butler (Maryland) 
Capehart (Indiana) 
Carlson (Kansas) 
Case (South Dakota) 
Chavez (New Mexico) 
Clements (Kentucky) 
Cooper (Kentucky) 
Cordon (Oregon) 
Daniel (Texas) 
Dirksen (Illinois) 

Duff (Pennsylvania) 
Eastland (Mississippi) 
Ferguson (Michigan) 
Gillette (lowa) 
Goldwater (Arizona) 
Green (Rhode Island) 
Hayden (Arizona) 


Jenner (Indiana) 

Johnson (Colorado) 
Johnson (Texas) 

Johnston (South Carolina) 


Knowland (California) 
Kuchel (California) 
Langer (North Dakota) 
Long (Louisiana) 
McCarran (Nevada) 
Magnuson (Washington) 
Malone (Nevada) 
Mansfield (Montana) 
Millikin (Colorado) 
Mundt (South Dakota) 
Murray (Montana) 
Neely (West Virginia) 
Pastore (Rhode Island) 
Payne (Maine) 

Potter (Michigan) 

Purtell (Connecticut) 
Saltonstall (Massachusetts) 
Schoeppel (Kansas) 
Smith (New Jersey) 
Smith (Maine) 
Hendrickson (New Jersey) Sparkman (Alabama) 
Hennings (Missouri) Symington (Missouri) 
Thye (Minnesota) 
Upton (New Hampshire) 
Watkins (Utah) 

Young (North Dakota) 


Hickenlooper (lowa) 
Hill (Alabama) 
Hoey (North Carolina) 
Holland (Florida) 
Humphrey (Minnesota) 
NAYS — 17 
McClellan (Arkansas) 
Martin (Pennsylvania) 


Monroney (Oklahoma) 
Robertson (Virginia) 


Douglas (Illinois) 
Dworshak (Idaho) 
Ellender (Louisiana) 
Frear (Delaware) 


Fulbright (Arkansas) Smathers (Florida) 
Gore (Tennessee) Stennis (Mississippi) 
Kerr (Oklahoma) Welker (Idaho) 


Lehman (New York) 
Lennon (North Carolina) 


NOT VOTING — 10 
Byrd (Virginia) McCarthy (Wisconsin) 
Flanders (Vermont) Maybank (South Carolina) 
George (Georgia) Morse (Oregon) 
Hunt (Wyoming) Russell (Georgia) 
Kennedy (Massachusetts) Wiley (Wisconsin) 
UOUUSUOOUUSNOOOUGSOOOOUANOOOUUOSOROUUONEOOUAANOOUUOSAOUULSAEOUUOASOOUULASOOUUOASOOUUUOAOOUUOONOUOAANUL 


Williams (Delaware) 





of flexible vs. rigid price supports for so- 
called basic agricultural commodities, in 
dairy supports and, of course, the “innocent 
by-standers” interested in the wool bill but 
victims of powerful agricultural groups who 
insisted on testing their case on the wool 
measure. 

The first in the crucial amendments 
brought up for early consideration was the 
Ellender amendment to continue 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports on basic crops 
for one year. (This amendment was changed 
from two years to one in an effort to win 
over additional votes.) 

Senators Aiken, Anderson, Barrett, Hick- 
enlooper (Iowa), Schoeppel (Kansas), 
Holland (Florida) led the Administration 
forces against the Ellender amendment. The 
amendment was defeated (48-40) by the 
closest vote of the day and the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of whether 
or not extraneous amendments were to be 
tied to the wool bill. 

Senator George Malone (Nevada) made 
an exhaustive presentation of the problems, 
needs and the condition of the domestic 
wool industry (16 Congressional Record 
pages) in presenting his amendment which 
was in the nature of a substitute and which 
would have given tariff protection to the 
wool industry. The amendment was de- 
feated 76 to 7. 

The Senate accepted by a voice vote an 
amendment by Senators Young, -Barrett and 
Langer to provide support for wool through 
loans or purchases at from 60 to 90 percent 
of parity after the Administration’s goal of 
300 million shorn pounds of wool had been 
reached. This is just further protection for 
the industry. 

Two dairy amendments were offered, one 
providing for 90 percent of parity supports 
(Senators Humphrey and Wiley) and one 
by Senator Thye for support at 85 percent 
of parity. These were defeated by votes 
of 60 to 32 and 53 to 38 respectively. 

Senator Ellender (Louisiana) then 
brought up for debate an amendment to 
limit the support for wool to 100 percent of 
the present unrealistic and unfair parity. 
This unreasonable amendment was defeated 
by 66 to 23 which was evidence that the 
Senate of the United States understood the 
problems of the domestic sheep industry. 

Senator Kerr (Oklahoma) then attempted 
to amend the wool measure by making 
mandatory 90 percent of parity supports 
for cattle. This amendment was voted 
down by a voice vote. 

Then at 6:05 P.M. the final and eighth 
vote of the day was taken on the passage 
of the wool bill. This passed on a roll call 
vote of 69 to 17 which bears out the fact 
that the Senate is overwhelmingly in favor 
of aiding the domestic sheep idustry. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Vermont 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 28. 

EGISLATIVE observers could not help 

but admire the courage of many of our 
Western Senators. Senator Frank Barrett 
on the Republican side and Senator Clinton 
Anderson on the Democratic side did bril- 
liant jobs of debating the issues throughout 
the more than a week of hard-fought floor 
battle over the bill and the amendments 
proposed. 

Senator George Aiken, Chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, was in 
charge of the bill which he had introduced 
on behalf of the Administration. He and 
Majority Leader, Senator Knowland of 
California, used all of the parliamentary 
and legislative strategy at their command 
to carry the bill safely through the seven 
votes it took before it was finally passed. 

Senator Guy Gordon worked hard on the 
floor and also Senator Pat McCarran with 
the prestige of his seniority and long-time 
championship of the wool growing industry, 
never left the floor once during the last 
six hours of grueling debate. Senator 
Kuchel flew a round trip from California 
to Washington and back to be there for 
the final debate and vote, because it looked 
so close and he was needed. 

Senator Milton Young of North Dakota 
faced with the problems of wheat in his 
own State and seeing the rigid support 
amendment defeated, fought solidly and 
sincerely on for the wool growers, as did 
Senators Magnuson and Jackson of Wash- 
ington. 

Senator George Malone of Nevada told 
the Senate in no uncertain terms that they 
should enact a tariff bill instead and pro- 
posed it as a substitute, but that was de- 
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Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
New Mexico 
feated. He used that, however, to prove 
the point that wool must have help because 
of the impact of cheap foreign imports on 
the American markets. 

Senators Barry Goldwater and Carl Hay- 
den of Arizona fought against every crippl- 
ing amendment, as did Senators Eugene 
Millikin and Ed Johnson of Colorado and 
Senators Wallace F. Bennett and Arthur 
V. Watkins of Utah. 

It was purely coincidental, of course, 
but shortly after the debate on the impact 
of foreign imports and the introduction of 
charts in the record to show that labor costs 
on Australian wool production were so 
much lower than ours, consideration of 
domestic wool bill was halted and the 
Senate recessed for 10 minutes while Vice 
President Nixon brought the President of 
the Australian Senate on to the floor and 
introduced him to the members of the 
United States Senate. 


Now the scene of action on the proposed 
National Wool Act of 1954 has transferred 
to the House of Representatives. Every 
effort is being made to get the bill out of 
Committee and on to the floor of the House 
for a vote there. The battle there is even 
harder than in the Senate, for the farm bloc 
is determined that the wool bill will be 
tied in with other legislation. 

A good evaluation on strength of the 
wool growing West in the House as com- 
pared to the Senate can be seen in the fact 
that Nevada and Wyoming, to use two of 
the extremes, only have one Representative 
each in the House where they had two 
Senators, and the Congressmen from the 
populous Midwestern and Southern States 
far outnumber the West and other sheep 





Senator FRANK A. BARRETT 
Wyoming 


growing regions. In the Senate, they didn't. 

The leaders in the industry, the State 
Associations and the individuals who grow 
the wool have done an outstanding job up 
to this point. Without their instant responses 
to requests for help, S. 2911 could never 
have been brought successfully through the 
Senate. It has been one of the greatest 
shows of unity the industry has ever 
had. One major step has been accomp- 
lished, but the industry realizes that there 
is still a big job to do before this can be 
finally enacted into law. We are now 
going to work on H. R. 7775. 


Washington, D.C., 
News of Note 


S. 2548, the Forest Service Bill, is now 
in the hands of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. This measure passed the 
Senate on March 8, 1954. Two days later, 
Senator Welker of Idaho, who was absent 
because of illness when the Senate vote was 
taken asked to have the measure recon- 
sidered. He later withdrew this request 
and the bill went to the House Agriculture 
Committee on April 8, 1954. 

As the appropriation bill for the Interior 
Department passed the House, funds for the 
control of predatory animals and rodents 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service during the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1954, were 
reduced $117,000 below last year’s appro- 
priation. Representative D’Ewart of Mon- 
tana, in the House debate on the bill, 
showed the urgent need for continuation 
of the cooperative predatory and rodent 
control work of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice at the same level as last year. An 
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amendment to restore the fund was lost. 
Now efforts are being concentrated to secure 
such action by the Senate. 


Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate on April 26, 
which would establish an Atomic Ener 
Commission Claims Board. Its duty would 
be to determine and pay damages to stock- 
men who suffered loss as a result of atomic 
test explosions. The bill is a direct out- 
growth of claims made from Nevada and 
Utah ranchers that their stock had died 
or were injured as a result of the A.E.C. 
tests at its Frenchman Flat proving grounds 
in southern Nevada. 


Save Your Records 
Of Wool Sales 


ITH Senate approval pushing the wool 

bill closer to enactment, wool growers 
are advised to keep records of their sales 
of wool during the marketing year begin- 
ning April 1, 1951. These accounts of sale 
will be essential for growers to participate 
in the new program and therefore should 
not be lost or destroyed. 

It is contemplated that payments under 
proposed legislation will be based on the net 
amount producers receive for their wool. 
Payments will be determined from net re- 
turns to producers, as shown on the account 
of sale they receive from the buyer — which 
should carry the buyer’s -signature or other 
authenticating information. Without the 
original account of sale for wool marketed 
after April 1, growers may find it very 
difficult to become eligible for payments 
under the new program, in the event pay- 
ments are made. 


Growers will benefit more under the 
program by getting the best price possible 
for their wool. If payments are made for 
the marketing year, the payment a grower 
would be entitled to under the proposed 
program will be taken on the net return 
he receives from the sale of his wool in 
the open market. Payments will not be a 
flat dollar-and-cents rate per pound that 
is the same for every producer but will be 
on a percentage basis. The percent to be 
applied against each individual grower’s 
return will be the difference by which the 
incentive price level is above the national 
average price received by all producers. 
For example, if the incentive price is 60 
cents per pound and the national average 
price received by all producers for the 
marketing year turns out to be 50 cents per 
pound, the difference of 10 cents would be 
20 percent of the national average price 
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received by producers (50 cents). The 
amount of payment to each producer would 
be figured by applying 20 percent to his 
net return for wool sold during the market- 
ing year. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO MEET IN ARIZONA 


The midsummer meetings of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
Council of Directors of the American 
Wool Council will be held this year 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, on July 14 and 
15. 

These will be open meetings, and a 
cordial invitation is extended to all 
Association members to attend. This 
will mark the third year these meet- 
ings have been held away from Salt 
Lake City. Previous conferences in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, and 
McCall, Idaho, proved very success- 
ful. 

Many topics of interest to sheep- 
men will be discussed, and anyone 
attending is assured of a worth-while 
and profitable two days. 

Hosts for this get-together will be 
the members of the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association, who will hold 
their annual convention on July 13. 

Hotel and motel reservations may 
be made through the office of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. A $5 advance 
deposit must accompany each room 
reservation request. 


INNQUUUUQUOOUUAOOOUEOOOOOUUOOOOUUUAARTUUAOOUUOAOOUUUAAAUUA AEA 


Du Memoriam 
FRANKLIN BOND 


RANKLIN BOND, widely known in the 
sheep and cattle business, died in 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, on Sunday 
morning, March 28. He was 52 years of 
age. 

During his livestock career Bond operated 
over much of the Southwest and the Im- 
perial Valley in California. He had been 
a member of the California Wool Growers 
Association for 21 years. He was also 
affiliated with the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

Franklin Bond always took an active 
interest in the raising and marketing of 





lambs and wool. He was a leader in the 
lamb promotion program. Many other 
movements for the welfare of the sheep 
industry also originated with him. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. Ethel 
Moulton Bond; a son, Franklin Moulton 
Bond of Albuquerque; and two daughters, 
Mrs. Amy Bond Adler, Boston, Massachus- 
sets; and Mrs. Mary Ann Bond Bunten 
of Albuquerque. 


MRS. M. A. SMITH 


NE of the first women to own and 

operate sheep independently, Mrs. Mary 
Blanche Beck Smith, 73, died in her Salt 
Lake City home on April 27. She was the 
wife of Moroni A. Smith, prominent Inter- 
mountain West sheepman, who survives 
her. 

She was a member of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. She had been en- 
gaged in the sheep industry since 1913. 

Other survivors include seven sons and 
daughters, Leland Ray Smith, Craig, Colo- 
rado; Emory and Scott Smith, Salt Lake 
City; Mrs. Reynold (Lela) Wixom, Mrs. 
Ross W. (Evelyn) Olsen, Mrs. Mitchell G. 
(Alice) Sheya, and Mrs. Richard L. (Phyl- 
lis) Stewart, all of Salt Lake City. 


MICHEL OHACO 


ICHEL OHACO, for many years a direc- 

tor of the Arizona Wool Growers As- 

sociation, died suddenly on April 7, in 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Mr. Ohaco was born March 7, 1883 at 
Les Aldudes, Basse-Pyrenees, France. In 
1889 he came to the United States and 
settled in Phoenix 
where he helped his 
Uncle Peter Ohaco 
run a small sheep 
outfit. 

“Mike” Ohaco 
worked with various 
} sheep _ operations 
throughout the 
Southwest. He 
* came Caporal for 

Colin Campbell, and 

a few years later the 
Ohaco Sheep Company was formed. “Mike” 
remained as president of this corporation 
until 1941. 

Survivors include: the widow, Mrs. 
Louisa Ohaco, to whom he was married 
in 1917 in Flagstaff, Arizona; a son, Michel 
Ohaco; and three daughters, Mrs. Lillian 
McNally, Roswell, New Mexico, Mrs. Viola 
Anderson, Phoenix, Arizona, and Miss Do- 
lores Ohaco, Los Angeles. 
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Michel Ohaco 
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GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH SECTION 


ECTION 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of August 24, 1935, as 

amended, states: “There is hereby appro- 
priated for each fiscal year beginning in 
1936, an amount equal to 30 percent of 
the gross receipts from duties collected 
under customs laws during the period from 
January 1 through December 31 of each 
year. 

“Such funds shall be kept in a separate 
fund and shall be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture only to: 

“1. Encourage the exportation by the 
payment of benefits in connection with such 
exportation therefore or of indemnities for 
losses incurred in connection with such ex- 
portation or by payments to producers in 
connection with the production of that part 
of any agricultural commodity required for 
domestic consumption; 

“2. Encourage the domestic consumption 
of such commodities of products by divert- 
ing them, by the payment of benefits, in- 
demnities, donations, or by other means, 
among persons in low-income groups as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture; 

“3. Reestablish farmers’ purchasing power 
by making payments in connection with the 
normal production of any agricultural com- 
modity for domestic consumption.” De- 
termination by the Secretary as to what 
constitutes diversion, normal channels of 
trade and commerce and normal production 
for domestic consumption is final. 

The sums now appropriated under Sec- 
tion 32 are expended for one or more of 
these three purposes, and “at such times, 
in such manner, and such amount as the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds will effectuate 
substantial accomplishment” of any one or 
more of them. 

The amount that may now be devoted 
during any fiscal year to any one agricul- 
tural commodity or its products cannot ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the funds available for 
such fiscal years. The sums appropriated 
under this section must be devoted prin- 
cipally to perishable nonbasic agricultural 
commodities (other than those designated 
in Title II of the Agricultural Act of 1949) 
and their products. Basic agricultural prod- 
ucts are corn, wheat, tobacco, peanuts, cot- 
ton, and rice. Wool, as you know, is one 
of the commodities included under Section 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and is 
therefore ineligible for Section 32 funds. 

Sums appropriated to Section 32 con- 
tinue to remain available until expended; 
but any excess amount remaining unex- 
pended at the end of any fiscal year over 
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$300 million is subject to use for legislative, 
executive and. judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and “for other purposes.” 

Before 1950-51 all excess money in this 
fund was taken from the fund at the end 
of each fiscal year. This had the effect of 
establishing a limit on the volume of Section 
32 operations while customs funds moved 
up and down. 

Customs receipts have generally been the 
sole source of Section 32 funds, but there 
have been times when additional appropria- 
tions were made by the Congress to provide 
sufficient funds: for Section 32 operations. 
There have also been occasions when Con- 
gress has transferred Section 32 funds for 
other uses, such as for cotton price adjust- 
ments, refunds of processing taxes, agri- 
cultural conservation programs and _ the 
National School Lunch program. 

At first glance there seems to be a sim- 
ilarity between Section 32 funds and their 
purposes and the funds and operations of 
Commodity Credit Corporation; however, 
there is actually quite a wide difference in 
the two programs. 

CCC price support programs are defined 
as “price assistance programs under which 
the Government supports the price of an 
entire crop or production at the announced 
price level.” 

Section 32 programs, on the other hand, 
are “price assistance programs under which 
the Government removes limited quantities 
of surplus commodities by immediately de- 
veloping wider markets.” 

During 1953, for example, Section 32 
funds were used by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in purchasing around 250,000,000 
pounds of beef or the equivalent of 865,000 
or more head of cattle. 

In providing price assistance, a choice 
may frequently be made possible between 
the use of CCC funds and of Section 32 
funds. Some of the more important factors 
in determining whether to use CCC or 
Section 32 funds are as follows: 

(a) Nature of the commodity—that is, 
whether or not it is perishable (perishable 
commodities include fruits, honey, turkeys, 
shell eggs, pork products, some livestock 
products, nonfat dry milk solids, butter and 
many others) ; 

(b) Type of price assistance that is 
feasible for the commodity (loan, purchase, 
export, etc.) ; 

(c) Estimate of the total funds to carry 
out the program; 

(d) Extent to which the immediate out- 
lets are in prospect at the time the program 


is undertaken. 

Sometimes a program may be such as to 
be more effective through the use of both 
CCC and Section 32 funds. Both Section 
32 and CCC funds generally are used 
whenever a Section 32 purchase is devel- 
oped at the same time the CCC has in 
operation, or plans to operate a price sup- 
port program, or has price support stocks. 
For example, in the case of a commodity 
subject to seasonal variation in production, 
the direct price support program may re- 
quire a large investment of funds, or an 
operating mechanism which would permit 
a large portion of this commodity to find its 
way back into the market when production 
had fallen off. The remainder would be 
absorbed through donations to schools, 
lunch programs, and other eligible Section 
82 outlets. 

As stated above Section 32 funds have 
been devoted largely to the use or removal 
of surplus commodities. The following 
table shows which commodities received 
the benefit of Section 32 funds from the 
period 1938 to 1952. 


EXPENDITURES 
(Removal of surplus commodities) 
OF SECTION 32 FUNDS 
1938 Through 1952 by Commodity Groups 


Percent 
Taken from In Thousands 
Commodity Funds add 000 
Cotton 15 $ 181,600 
Dairy 12 142,520 
Eggs and Poultry 12 144,569 
Fruits 19 238,653 
Grain 14 170,103 
Livestock Products rf 83,838 
(lamb & wool not 
included) 
Peanuts & Products 2 28,241 
Tobacco i 15,273 
Tree Nuts 1 16,268 
Vegetables 15 180,812 
Misc. 2 27,091 
TOTAL 100 $1,228,973,000 


None of the total Section 32 fund of 
$1,288,973,000 has been used for lamb or 
wool; yet the duties on wool and wool man- 
ufactured products furnished 32.6 percent 
of the total expenditures or $400,288,415. 
Of course, this is only 30 percent of the 
total $1,334,294,718 duties collected on 
wool and wool manufactures from 1938 to 
1952. 

Raw wool and related hairs alone have 
furnished 28.5 percent of the funds ex- 
pended under Section 32 during this period. 

On the basis of these facts, does it seem 
out of line after all of these years, to ask 
that some of the tariff duties be used for 
the advancement of the wool and mohair 
industry? 





Commodity Stabilization Service 





Sends 1954 Wool Loan Program 
For Wool Handlers’ Approval 


OOL handlers’ agreements for the 1954 

wool loan program for both shorn and 
pulled wools were sent out for approval 
by Charles F. Kiefer, director of the Boston 
office of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, USDA on April 15. 

Some of the revisions in the agreement 

are these: 

(1) The year of production is not a 
factor in the eligibility of wools 
under the 1954 program. Loans 
will be made on eligible wool to 
which the grower retains title, but 
wool on which the CCC made a 
loan under a previous program is 
not eligible. 

(2) The interest rate on loans has been 
decreased from four percent in 1953 
to 3.5 percent in the current year’s 
program. 

(3) Wool must be bagged in commerci- 
ally acceptable bags or bale covers 
to be eligible for nonrecourse loans. 

(4) Advance loans will be limited to 
the amount advanced by the handler 
or 70 percent of the estimated ap- 
praisal value of the wool, whichever 
is lower. 

(5) Handlers will not be required to 
request appraisal on wool before 
applying for advance loans under the 
1954 program. 

(6) The limitation on the size of lots 
eligible for appraisal has been in- 
creased from 10 to 20 bags on origi- 
nal bag wool and from 250 pounds 
to 1,500 pounds on grade wool. 

(7) No lot of graded wool consisting of 
more than 200,000 pounds may be 
appraised. This limitation applies 
in the individual lots in a graded 
line of wool and not to the aggregate 
quantity of wool included in the 
grading line. 

(8) Under the 1954 agreement, loans 
will be made on grease wool on the 
basis of weights taken not earlier 
than five days before the handler’s 
request for appraisal, and not later 
than five days after the core sam- 
pling of wool appraised in bags or 
bales, and not later than 30 days 
after the core sampling of wool in 
graded piles. No specific time for 
weighing after the date of core 
sampling was provided under the 
1953 agreement but the wool had 
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to be weighed before an appraisal 
certificate could be issued. 

(9) Lots of more than 2,000 pounds are 
subject to a grading charge of 1.5 
cents a pound. On smaller quanti- 
ties the grading charge will be 2.25 
cents. Under the 1953 agreement 
only lots of 1,000 pounds or less 
were subject to the charge of 2.25 
cents a pound. 

(10) Handler’s charges are the same as 
in 1953, but it is more clearly stated 
that maximum charges are not to be 
exceeded or duplicated. 


Western Class Rate 
Hearings Held 


ESTERN hearings on Mountain-Pacific 

territory class rates were opened in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Monday, April 19, 
1954, before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner A. W. Arpaia and Examiner Myron 
Witters. 

In this case shippers in the Mountain- 
Pacific territory are asking the establishment 
of the same class rates in their territory 
as became effective in territory east of 
Denver and Cheyenne on the Commission’s 
order, May 30, 1952. 

While agricultural products, including 
wool and livestock, move under commodity 
rates, such rates are based largely on class 
rates — hence, the importance of the present 
investigation to all such producers. 

(Class rates have been defined as the 
standard charge assessed for moving articles 
which are assigned to a particular group- 
ing because of similar transportation charac- 
teristics. They are based on mileage scales. 
Commodity rates are applied to particular 
commodities moving in carload lots between 
designated points.) 

Charles E. Blaine and his son, Calvin L. 
Blaine, traffic managers for the National 
Wool Growers Association and the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association han- 
dled the presentation of testimony for live- 
stock shippers. Mr. Calvin Blaine presented 
a 19-page exhibit and 16 pages of testimony 
of highly technical character to support the 
position of the livestock groups. 

Mr. James A. Hooper, chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, and Mr. E. 3 





Hayward, chairman of the Transportation 
Committee of the American Cattlemen’s 
Association, put in testimony based on 
practical experience. Mr. Charles E. Blaine 
reports they made excellent witnesses and 
definitely established the following points: 


(1) That the livestock producers in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory are in 
keen and active competition with 
like producers in the territory east 
of the Mountain-Pacific territory; 

(2) That the livestock producers do not 
fix the prices they pay for the 
materials and supplies used in the 
operation and maintenance of their 
ranches, nor do they fix the prices 
they receive for their products, in- 
cluding livestock and wool; 


(3) That the livestock producers throug- 
out the Nation pay or bear the 
transportation charges on the ma- 
terials and supplies used in the 
operation and maintenance of their 
ranches and on their products as 
well. 


(4) That higher class rates in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory than in the 
balance of the United States are an 
unjust discrimination against the 
livestock producers and others in 
the Mountain-Pacific territory. 


The railroads have offered to reduce 
class rates in the Mountain-Pacific territory 
but not to the same level as those now ap- 
plying east of Denver and Cheyenne. Some 
of the public utility commissions of border- 
line States favor adoption of this proposal. 
Generally, however, shipper 
brought out these facts: 


witnesses 


(1) Operating costs of railroads and the 
volume of traffic handled in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory entitle 
that territory to the same scale of 
class rates as the remainder of the 
country; 

(2) The higher level of class rates in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory is retard- 
ing the economic development of 
the area; 


(3) The railroad’s proposed scale would 
be discriminatory. 


Representatives of public utility groups 
from 11 Western States and shippers 
from those States, Texas and some other 
localities and the major railroads of the 
Nation took part in the Salt Lake hearings, 
which closed on Wednesday, April 21. The 
investigation was continued at Los Angeles 
on the 22nd and in San Francisco on the 
28th. May 6 was the date set for hearings 
in Seattle. 
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REMEMBER WHEN 


Jie Seriche Weel Peal Was Formed? 


The famous Jericho Utah Wool Pool of a quarter of a 
million pounds was sold at 71 cents a pound on April 26, 1920. 
It was a lucky break for the group, for within a few weeks the 
market collapsed, all representatives of eastern wool houses 
were called home, and a major recession was upon us. 

This picture of the famous shearing corral at Jericho was 
taken on the day of that peak sale. 

The Jericho wool pool was formed about 1912 by sheep- 
men living in Fountain Green and Nephi, Utah. Their flocks 
were all of Merino blood, without mixture, very little crossing 
having been done. In fact, no crossbred clips were admitted 
to the pool. These flock owners selected Jericho as the location 
of their shearing corral because it was at a railroad point, 
accessible to sheep on their way from winter to summer graz- 
ing lands. 

Jericho, about 100 miles southwest of Salt Lake City, 
consisted of a shearing pen of 32 stands for machine shearers, 
a holding shed, a boarding house, two cottages for railroad 
section hands, a water tank and a pond filled from the tank. 
There was no wool shed, and there was no station agent. 

But here, in some years, close to a million pounds of wool 
was shorn and collected for shipment. The wools were princip- 
ally half-blood and finer, with sufficient length to grade as French 
combing and staple. Shrinkage varied from 62 to 64 percent. 

The pool was usually sold at shearing time in April. And 
the sale had a great deal to do with setting the ideas of value 
not only of fine wools in Utah but elsewhere. Such was the 
importance of the Jericho pool that some wool houses were 
reported in the Wool Grower for April, 1922, as being “willing 
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to take the Jericho pool at a strong price but hesitant to do so 
because of the prospect of thereby raising the price of wools 
in other sections to be sold.” 

The price of the Jericho pool never reached 71 cents 
again. In 1921 the highest offer was 167/ cents. All bids 
were rejected, an advance of 14 cents was taken, and the wools 
were placed by individual owners on consignment. 

In 1922 the pool brought 40 cents on May 1. The group 
made five cents a pound by holding their clip until that date. 
In 1923 the pool sold at 51 cents a pound. The next year close 
to a million pounds went at 42 cents. That same price was made 
in 1925 by holding the pool until July 31. In 1926 only 34.5 
cents was paid for the pool, which consisted of 800,000 pounds 
of “very choice staple wool.” The next year the sale price was 
30.5 cents. 

The members whose wools were sold in the pool signed 
an agreement each year (there were about 50 such signers 
in the 1922 pool). They selected a selling committee to adver- 
tise the wool for sale and receive bids. When a fair bid had 
been received the selling committee called the members to the 
agreement together. A majority vote decided whether the bid 
should be accepted or rejected. The pool could be terminated 
at any time whenever a majority of wool represented so voted. 
One such time occurred on May 7, 1929. On that date all bids, 
the highest of which was 2814 cents, were refused. An item 
in the Wool Grower of that month said: “It is understood that 
the pool will be disbanded and the members will sell their 
clips individually.” We find no mention in the Wool Grower 
after that date of the famous Jericho wool pool. 
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Pacific Wool Group 
Reelects Clark 


R. L. Clark of Portland, Oregon, was re- 
elected president of the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers at a meeting of the board of directors 
at the Portland office on April 8. 

Other officers elected were Gaylord Madi- 
son, Echo, Oregon, and R. A. Ward, Port- 
land, vice presidents; and E. L. Adams, 
Portland, secretary-treasurer. 

Wools delivered by the Pacific Wool 
Growers’ 3,000 members in the three north- 
western States will be marketed direct to 
mills, as demand develops and when market 
prices exceed the Government loan support 
rates, it was announced. Wools will be 
placed under the non-recourse loan pro- 
gram when that results in an advantage to 
the growers. 

If the incentive payment wool bills now 
before Congress become law in time to 
apply to the 1954 clip, the wools marketed 
by members through the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers will be eligible for these benefits, it was 
reported. 

Recently elected directors of the associa- 
tion are: Gaylord Madison, Echo, Oregon; 
H. G. Avery, Union, Oregon; Stanley 
Christensen, McMinnville, Oregon; Charles 
S. Dyar, Roseburg, Oregon; Floyd M. Ed- 
wards, Albany, Oregon; C. C. Eubank, 
Ogden, Utah; Ronald V. Hogg, Salem, Ore- 
gon; C. M. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon; 
R. G. McKenzie, Sixes, Oregon; G. A. Sand- 
ner, Scio, Oregon; J. F. Short, Redmond, 
Oregon; P. H. Spillman, Powell Butte, Ore- 
gon; Clyde Story, Goldendale, Washington; 
and Melvin Wippel, Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton. 


Slight Moisture Recorded, 
But Drought Continues 


HEN the first rains in six months began 

to fall in Brownfield, Terry County, 
Texas, citizens held a spontaneous celebra- 
tion and crowned 15-year-old Kay Kissinger 
“Miss Drought-Breaker of 1954.” 

But though some rains fell over the 
drought zone of the southern Great Plains 
during April, Secretary Benson said that 
“the situation is still pretty serious.” 

The Secretary announced that his ad- 
ministration is planning a program to get 
about eight million acres in the drought 
area back into grassland and out of crop 
production. 

Much of this land was grassland and 
range prior to World War II, but the de- 
mand for farm crops during the war years 
saw this land planted into cotton and wheat. 


The soil is light and sandy, the Secretary ' 
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pointed out, and it is not adequate for the 
wheat and cotton crops that have been 
planted on it in the past 12 years. 

A large part of the 37,700,000 acres of 
cultivated land in the drought area has 
been seriously injured by the extended 
drought, Mr. Benson said. Lands in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Nebraska — nearly 20,000,000 acres — 
have been damaged or likely will be dam- 
aged if the drought continues. 

An April USDA survey showed that 
72,000,000 acres of wheat have been lost 





due to the drought. The wheat was planted 
under favorable moisture conditions last 
fall, but not enough moisture fell during 
the winter months to keep it alive. 

What's left of the wheat crop will be 
harvested in the early summer. 

President Eisenhower also realized the 
seriousness of the situation, and he called 
the governors of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
New Mexico, and Colorado to a White 
House conference on April 26 to discuss 
dust storm and drought relief for the South- 
west. 








For Lamb Promotion 





Pictured above from left to right are Susan Scott, Dick Shoe- 
maker, Carl Haberland, and Margaret Haberland, all members of 
the Challengers 4-H Club group of Littleton, Colorado; Floyd 
Shoemaker, County Agent of Colorado’s Arapahoe County; and 
Carl Herzman and Lowell Watts, farm editors of KLZ and 
KLZ-TV. 


This picture was taken at the TV studios where the 4-H’ers pre- 
sented a television show on lamb cuts and methods of cooking 
and cutting these cuts. These club members urged everyone to 
try lamb. 


Carl Haberland, the boy holding the meat, has been selected by 
the Colorado Cattlemen as the “Youth of the Week.” Carl and 
his brother Gene have had sheep projects in their 4-H work for 
the past five years. The boys are convinced that if lamb were a 
more familiar meat, the homemaker would undoubtedly try it. 
And the Challenger 4-H Club prepared this television program— 
to acquaint more people with lamb. 

The lamb recipe booklet, “Let’s Have Lamb,” prepared by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, was offered by Mr. Herz- 
man to the television audience at the end of the program. - Write- 


in responses to the 12:15 p.m. noonday farm program totalled 
200 requests. 
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If You Own Property— 





INVESTIGATE YOUR TITLE; 
MANY FACTORS INVOLVED 


(Digested from the December, 1953 
issue of “The Agricultural Situation,” 
published monthly by the USDA.) 


OW is the title to your farm held? 
If you are not sure, you'd better check! 
The method in which you may dispose 
of your property, or whether or not it 
will become a part of your estate on your 
death, depends largely on the type of 
title you hold. There are also tax mat- 
ters and other factors to consider. 

One title is the sole ownership title. 
This means you hold the title to your 
real estate solely in your own name. With 
this type of title, you have complete say 
over your estate, and you may dispose 
of it as you like at the time of your 
retirement or as you indicate at the time 
of your death. 

In some cases, you may hold merely 
a life estate in the farm real estate, with 
someone else holding the “remainder” 
interest in the property. In this case, 
you have the legal right to: use or rent 
out the property during your life (with 
some limitations, particularly with respect 
to the use of timber and mineral de- 
posits). 

With a life estate, your right to con- 
vey or mortgage the property is generally 
restricted to your life interest, which is 
not readily marketable, and the property 
would not become a part of your estate 
on your death. The person holding 
remainder interest would acquire com- 
plete ownership. 

Some of the types of titles that may 
comply to property owned by two or more 
people are: tenancy-in-common, joint 
tenancy, and tenancy-by-the-entirety. 

Tenancy-in-common titles exist _be- 
tween two or more heirs, for example, 
who have inherited farm land together. 
Each co-owner receives an _ undivided 
share rather than any specific part of the 
property. All are equally entitled to pos- 
sess and use the property, even though 
their shares may be unequal. 

One co-owner generally cannot grant 
a lease which will bind the others with- 
out their consent. He may separately 
convey or mortgage his undivided in- 
terest, although it may be hard to find 
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a buyer for such an interest, unless, of 
course, all property owners act together 
to convey the property as a whole. 

With this type of title, any one co- 
owner may generally start partition pro- 
ceedings in court at any time to have a 
part of the property set off to him as his 
share. In most States, however, the pro- 
perty may be ordered sold and its pro- 
ceeds divided, rather than to permit 
physical division — if such division would 
reduce the value of the property or for 
other reasons. 

In many States, real estate may be 
owned by one or more persons in “joint 
tenancy,” with survivorship rights. The 
one who lives the longest gets the prop- 
erty on the other’s death. 

This type of co-ownership usually 
exists between a husband and a wife, but 
it may exist between father and son, or 
between others. One joint tenant cannot 
defeat the other’s rights of survivorship 
by making a will. 

It should be noted that if a father 
and son hold title in joint tenancy, the 
son would get everything if the father 
dies first, but the son’s family may get 
nothing if the son happens to die first. 

Except for these important differences, 
joint tenancy has about the same legal 
consequences as tenancy-in-common. The 
rights and duties of joint tenants with 
respect to the use of the property are 
similar, and it is possible in most States 
for either a joint tenant or tenant-in- 
common to separately mortgage or trans- 
fer his or her undivided interest by deed, 
or require partition proceedings. 

Such an interest, however, is not readi- 
ly marketable — particularly where the 
ownership is between a husband and wife. 
Not only may it be rather difficult to 
find a buyer, but the. signature of one’s 
spouse may be necessary to release dower, 
curtesy, or homestead rights. 

While in most States dower or curtesy 
rights do not attach to property held in 
joint tenancy, the surviving spouse may 
sometimes have homestead rights in the 
property. Moreover, it would be most 
difficult for one spouse to sell his or her 
interest to an outsider, or to begin parti- 
tion proceedings, without disrupting mari- 


tal harmony. 

It may be noted that in some States 
the deed or will which creates joint 
ownership may be so worded that the 
co-owners share only a life estate in the 
joint property with the proviso that upon 
the death of either, the one who survives 
shall have complete ownership of the 
property. Under this arrangement, nei- 
ther, acting alone, could destroy the 
other’s survivorship rights. 

In a number of States, a type of co- 
ownership called “tenancy-by-the-entirety” 
is permitted. This type of ownership 
may exist only between a husband and a 
wife. It is similar to joint tenancy, each 
spouse having rights of survivorship, but 
it differs in some respects. In some States 
it is not possible under this type of 
ownership for either spouse to separately 
sell or otherwise transfer or mortgage 
his or her undivided interest, or require 
partition proceedings. Nor, in some 
States, would property so held be liable 
for the separate debts of either spouse, 
except where it was placed in tenancy- 
by-the-entirety to defraud creditors. In 
a few States the husband alone would 
have the right and duty to take charge 
of the property. 

Community property laws — which 
apply to the property of husband and 
wife — are in effect in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Washington. In 
general, although there are exceptions, 
these laws provide that all property, real 
estate or personal, acquired during marital 
relations, becomes community property 
of the involved couple. 

The tax consequences of different types 
of ownership, particularly joint tenancy 
and tenancy-by-the-entirety, should be 
taken into account. This may include 
Federal and State death and gift taxes, 
and income taxes (on capital gains). In 
some cases, especially where a wife or 
child acquires joint ownership with sur- 
vivorship rights as a gift, there may be 
important tax liabilities in such joint 
holdings. 

Among the things to watch here is the 
possibility of an unusually high Federal 
capital gains tax in the event that the 
surviving co-owner decides to sell the 
property. 

In any case, a lawyer should be brought 
in to help iron out any difficulties having 
to do with the all-important title to your 
land. 


Study your title, for your own safety! 
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USDA REPORT: 


Wool Prices May 
Remain Stable 


HE Agricultural Marketing Service of the 

USDA in its report on the wool situ- 
ation, released April 20, says that “wool 
prices are likely to continue relatively stable 
over the next few months at levels the same 
or slightly below a year earlier. Prices for 
most fine and half-blood wools probably 
will remain above loan rates during the next 
few months while those of three-eighths 
blood and lower wools are likely to continue 
at, or slightly below.” 

World suplies, says A.M.S., available for 
the rest of the season ending July 1, about 
equal those of last year at this time. Al- 
though the British Dominions have less 
wool, the supply in South America is larger 
than a year ago. Total stocks in consuming 
countries are about the same as a year ago 
except in the United States. Here total 
stocks are lower than a year ago. 

Production of both shorn and pulled wool 
in the United States this year due to the 
drop in stock sheep numbers is expected 
to be lower than last year. 

World consumption of wool during 1953 
is estimated to total 2.6 billion pounds, 
scoured basis, or about one-tenth above 
the previous year. The rate declined slightly 
during the second half due to the sharp 
drop in United States consumption. During 
the second half of 1953, consumption of 
apparel wool in the U. S. (352 million 
pounds, scoured basis) was almost one- 
fifth below that of the first half. For the 
fourth quarter, consumption was the lowest 
since 1937. Although the rate increased 
slightly in January and again in February 
of the present year, it was about one-third 
below a year earlier. 

Retail sales of wool products during the 
latter part of 1953 were lower than had 
been anticipated and inventories became 
large in relation to sales. As these ratios 
reach more normal levels it is expected 
there will be an improvement in the rate 
of mill consumption. However, the increase 
would have to be substantial, it is indicated, 
to bring the total for 1954 up to that of 
1953. 

United States imports of dutiable wool 
for consumption last year amounted to 166 
million pounds, clean content, only two- 
thirds the quantity of the year before. The 
reduction reflected the larger quantity of 
domestic wool used and the use of trade 
stocks. Imports last year were only 11 
million pounds larger than the postwar low 
of 1949, when 339 million pounds were 
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consumed and, except for 1949, were the 
lowest since 1940. 

Imports during January this year were 
a little larger than in November and De- 
cember but less than half those of January, 


1953. That month imports were larger than 
in any other month of 1953. Indications 
are that imports also continued relatively 
low during February and March of this 
year. 





400 Years Old - Clothed in Wool 





The ice-packed body of an Inca child, clad in wool and thought to be more 
than 400 years old was recently discovered in an ice-packed cave in the Andes 
Mountains, 20,000 feet above sea level, near Santiago, Chile. 


The mummified body of the young girl was covered with a black sleeveless 
woolen robe which has withstood the passage of time, and remains in excellent 
condition. She also wore guanaco leather moccasins and a silver headpiece and 
bracelets. 


The girl, about 10 years of age at death, is believed to have been a princess 
who was offered as a sacrifice to the gods. The mummy is now in Santiago under 
study by top-flight anthropologists who regard this discovery as one of unquestion- 
able importance. 

Her discovery recalls many other cases in which wool garments, many 
hundreds of years old, have been found in tombs and mausoleums — their colors 
still rich and vivid, their structure still strong, and their texture still soft. 


Three years ago, when archaelogosts at the American Museum of Natural 
History examined the previously unopened, mummified remains of a Peruvian 
priest, they were impressed with the condition of the luxurious wool garments. 
Estimates of the age of this mummy varied from 1,200 to 3,000 years. 

The priest’s brilliantly colored poncho, shirt, mantle and turban, trimmed 
with delicate and brightly colored wool embroidery, were in almost wearable state. 
Wool, in fact, was the only fiber to survive so well with the long entombment — 
an entombment which in the priest’s case did not have the benefit of ice and 
freezing temperatures. 


Cases such as these illustrate wool’s great durability, its ability to retain 
its color, strength and texture over long periods. And, equally important, they 


illustrate the important role that wool has played down through the centuries 
in the economic structure of almost every major civilization. 
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FROM THE LAND DOWN UNDER 





Australians Visit U. S. 


R. A. J. McBRIDE was an interesting 

and friendly “down under” visitor to 

the National Wool Growers Association 
office in Salt Lake City on April 21. 

Mr. McBride, who resides in the State 
of South Australia, is president of the 
Stockowners’ Association of South Australia. 
After completing a short visit in this coun- 
try, he will go to London to attend a meet- 
ing of the Executive of the International 
Wool Publicity and Research Fund 
and then on to South Africa where the 
full memberships of the Australian Wool 
Bureau, the New Zealand Wool Board and 
the South African Wool Board will meet 
at Pretoria late in May. 

Mr. McBride and his family operate a 
purebred Merino flock. They have adhered 
strictly to the same bloodlines for many 
years in order that their flock will meet set 
standards. He states that they operate in 
an area with an annual precipitation of 
six to seven inches. In visiting two sheep 
flocks near Salt Lake City, Mr. McBride 
expressed the opinion that the natural for- 
age in Australia must be more nutritious 
than much of the green feed in this country, 
and said that “even the rabbits in Australia 
grow much larger.” 

Like other Australians, he feels that our 
wool production can be improved profit- 
ably through better preparation and pack- 
aging. However, he does not feel it would 
be economically practicable to employ 
graders to work at many of our smaller 
shearing corrals. Mr. McBride did recognize 
the different methods of handling sheep 
employed in this country due to the im- 
portance of the income from lamb produc- 
tion in a number of our western areas. 

Mr. McBride’s United States tour in- 
cluded visits to California, Oregon, Utah, 
Wyoming and New York City. 

Another April visitor from Australia was 
charming Mrs. Mary Todd who hails from 
“The Meadows,” Dalby, Queensland. She is 
the owner and operator of a flock of 300 
stud Corriedale ewes. The bulk of her 
sheep originally came from the famous 
Guthrie Corriedale flock, and she is justly 
proud of them. 

Mrs. Tood’s husband was a flying officer 
during World War II. He was killed during 
the war. She capably runs her own prop- 
erty in the Darling Downs area of Queens- 
land. She is a member of the judges panel 
for Corriedales in Australia and also of the 
Federal Council of Australia. 

Lambing in Mrs. Todd’s operation begins 
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in June. Generally, lambing in Queensland 
begins in September and October. Though 
it is fall in the U. S. at that time of year, 
spring is in full blossom in Australia. Mrs. 
Todd grows her own feed, and she likes 
to lamb earlier in the year. 

While in California she visited Crane’s 
Corriedale flock in Santa Rosa. In Utah 
Mrs. Todd, accompanied by Mrs. J. T. 


Murdock, president of the National Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary, visited the Columbia flocks 
of Alden Olsen and Mark Bradford. “Colum- 
bias are quite like our Corriedales,” the 
Australian woman commented. 

The feeding methods that were used on 
the Mark Bradford operation brought favor- 
able-comment from our visitor. 

When she left, Mrs. Todd was headed 
for Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Texas 
and New York. She'll then fly to England, 
Europe, and South Africa. Her entire trip 
is being made by plane. 


“MERINO NEEDS MUTTON QUALITY” 


USTRALIAN sheep breeders should now 

concentrate on the development of the 
Merino to combine mutton quality with 
wool growing. This is the opinion of Frank 
Pennefeather, a leading Australian stud- 
master. 

“The fact must be faced that the carcass 
of the average Merino in Australia is really 
shocking,” he said. “Its chest is narrow, the 
shoulders high and the ribs flat.” 

Pennefeather mentioned the added ad- 
vantage a mutton-type sheep — one that 
could also produce wool as well as the 
Australian Merino — would be to the Austra- 
lian economy. Experiments are now being 
made at the University of California in 
crossbreeding the American Rambouillet 
with the Merino. Scientists want to get a 


New Zealand Meat 
Surplus Available 


Large amounts of New Zealand’s meat 
surplus will be available for possible trade 
in the United States and other world markets 
when the New Zealand Government’s meat 
deliverance contract with the United King- 
dom is terminated on September 30, 1954. 

In recent years, New Zealand’s meat 
surplus has amounted to 30 percent of the 
United Kingdom’s import requirements. It 
is expected that most of the New Zealand 
meat surplus will continue to move to the 
United Kingdom at free market prices. 

The original seven-year contract was to 
have extended through September 1955, 
but was terminated earlier by mutual agree- 
ment. Meat under the contract will arrive 
in Britain for several months after the end 
of the agreement. 

New Zealand producers have been dis- 
satisfied with the prices they have received 
under the bulk contract for several years, 
even though contract prices have steadily 
increased each year through negotiation. 


finished type with the size and shape of 
the Rambouillet but with the bulk and 
quality of Australian wool. 

“I have seen the results of the cross be- 
tween Rambouillet rams in Australia with 
ewes from Springfield Stud, Goulburn, and 
the sheep were most impressive. I urge 
sheep breeders to avoid the attitude that 
the Merino cannot be developed any fur- 
ther,” Pennefeather concluded. 

— Australian Consulate General 
San Francisco 


Australian Land 
Becomes Fertile 


OPPING a stud ram sale at Adelaide, 
Australia, recently, was a Merino that 

sold for nearly $2,500, for export to New 
Zealand. 

The sales-topper was bred on the former 
90-mile desert country in the southeastern 
corner of South Australia. This ram came 
from the first registered flock to be estab- 
lished on the formerly despised and sterile 
country. 

Superphosphate, copper, zinc, and molyb- 
denum have converted these lands into 
some of Australia’s ideal grazing country. 
Shortly after the sterility of the land had 
been traced to mineral deficiency, the area 
became the center of Australia-wide interest 
with its prolific pastures of subterranean 
clover, rye, oats, and Rhodes grass, which 
was used to anchor the sandy areas. 

The remarkable results obtained in re- 
fertilizing the soil provided the dominating 
influence which prompted Australia’s 
largest insurance organization to take over 
land and launch a pasture improvement 
project that has turned the desert into 
one of the most promising closer farming 
areas in Australia. 
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Scabies Control 
Allotments 
May Be Reduced 


The Agricultural Appropriations Bill re- 
cently passed by the House calls for a 
reduction of $18,547 in the sheep and cattle 
scabies control and eradication allotment 
to be expended by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


The National Wool Growers Association 
has contacted western Senators on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee request- 
ing restoration of this reduction. We have 
pointed out to the Senators the following: 


(1) There are 17 States in which sheep 
scabies has been reported since the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1953. 


(2) Cleaning up of outbreaks in several 
Western States in recent years caused 
by interstate shipments of sheep 
has demanded utmost vigilance and 
effort. 


(3) As long as sheep scabies exists in 
any State, it stands as a constant 
threat to our sheep population. 


(4) Recent outbreaks of scabies in cattle 
also makes the reduction ill advised. 


The following western Senators are on 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
you may wish to join in urging restoration 
of funds to carry on this important work: 
Guy Cordon (Oregon); Milton R. Young 
(North Dakota); William F. Knowland 
(California); Karl Mundt (South Dakota); 
Carl Hayden (Arizona); Pat McCarran 
(Nevada); Dennis Chavez (New Mexico); 
Warren G. Magnuson (Washington) and 
Henry C. Dworshak (Idaho). 





IRRIGATION COMPANY 
TO DISTRIBUTE NATIONALLY 


A new expansion program which will 
take them into national distribution has been 
announced by the Portable Aluminum Irri- 
gation Company. Will Kinney, president 
of the company, announces that “Port-Alum” 
irrigation equipment is going on the national 
market. 

John C. Folting has been appointed 
general sales manager of the company. This 
appointment will allow President Kinney 
additional time for research and study in 
the inter-relationships of soil, water, bio- 
chemistry, and nutrition. 
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Madsen Rambouillet Farm Sold 


NE of the country’s famous Rambouillet 

flocks has changed hands. Sale of the 
J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm of Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, was consummated the latter 
part of March by William (Bill) C. Olsen, 
his wife, Mrs. Pearle Madsen Olsen of Mt. 
Pleasant and Mrs. Aleen Madsen Summers 
of Salt Lake City, partners in the firm. 
A syndicate purchased the ranch. Its mem- 
bers are Herbert McBride of Harpster, Ohio; 
Frank Swensen of Mt. Pleasant; Ed Cooper 
and Son of DuPont, Michigan; and Col. 
H. Earl Wright, well-known auctioneer of 
Mt. Giliad, Ohio. 

Considerable acreage, and the entire 
flock of purebred registered Madsen Ram- 
bouillet sheep were acquired in the pur- 
chase. 

The syndicate will continue to operate 
under the name of John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Inc. 

Historically the transaction is of signi- 
ficance because it marks the passing of the 
farm out of the hands of the Madsen family. 
The business was founded in 1891 by John 
K. Madsen as a grade sheep outfit. Sensing 
the need for improvement in wool produc- 
tion and increased lamb and mutton pro- 
duction. he went into the purebred business 
in 1909. His foundation sheep were ob- 
tained in a sealed bid sale of the purebred 
flock of Jim Jensen of Mt. Pleasant. 

John K. Madsen not only sensed the need 
for improvement in the breed but pos- 
sessed the knowledge and ability to accom- 
plish his objective. The Madsen type Ram- 
bouillet, which he developed and which 
his son-in-law, Bill Olsen, has advanced, 
has had a very definite and continuing in- 
fluence on Rambouillets not only in the 
United States but in many foreign countries 
as well. Many flocks, in fact, have been 
founded on Madsen Rambouillets. 


W. C. (Bill) Olsen 

poses with one of his 

sales-topping ram sale 
consignments. 


In each of the 38 National Ram sales 
since that event was instituted in 1916, 
there has been a consignment from the 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm. Their 
record not only in that sale but in State 
sales is a very notable one. It includes 
many top sales in all classifications — single 
studs, pens of registered rams, and range 
rams. The Madsen farm has not only sold 
top rams but it has purchased them, there- 
by maintaining the high quality and value 
of its flock. 

Recognition of both John K. Madsen and 
W. C. Olsen as Rambouillet breeders has 
been given through their election to the 
presidency of American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association. Mr. Madsen served 
during the year 1940 and Mr. Olsen during 
1948 and 1949. 


Mr. Olsen will act as consultant to the 
new owners of the J. K. Madsen Rambouil- 
let Farm. Mr. Swensen is manager of the 
syndicate. He has been operating a pure- 
bred Corriedale flock for several years in 
Mt. Pleasant with Mr. McBride as _ his 
partner. Previously Mr. Swensen managed 
the Moncreiffe purebred sheep ranch in 
Big Horn, Wyoming. Mr. Jack Cooper 
will be the assistant manager. 


The farm will also continue to employ 
Heber Anderson, Sherman Smith, Alden 
Simons and Roy Romero, who have been 
with the Madsens in continuous employ- 
ment for 28 years, 14 years, 12 years and 
6 years, respectively. 


Mr. and Mrs. Olsen will continue to 
reside in Mt. Pleasant. They also have a 
sheep ranch northwest of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
and Mr. Olsen is interested with his brothers 
in a cattle ranch in Ovid, Bear Lake County, 
Idaho. 
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A Leading U.S. Executive Speaks On 





Tariff and the Vital Factor 
Of National Security 


HATEVER course this country chooses 

to pursue in its tariff policy, we must 
not overlook the vital factor of national 
security, Henry B. du Pont, a vice president 
of the Du Pont Company, said in addressing 
the annual meeting of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce at Richmond on 
April 8. 

“National security must not be auctioned 
to the lowest bidder. There are no bargains 
in the safeguarding of our freedom,” he 
said. I have no quarrel with the objectives 
of helping our allies in any way consistent 
with our own interests. It is a reasonable, 
a humanitarian, and a business-like purpose. 
But to deplete our own resources and 
weaken our own defense is no answer, 
either to our allies or ourselves.” 

Nothing must handicap or impede the 
development of those industries which are 
essential to the national security and the 
national defense, Mr. du Pont said. “Our 
industrial strength must be sufficiently ro- 
bust to meet the challenge of any enemy. 
Unless it is, we may reach that sorry day 
when there are no ramparts left to watch 
and none of us left on hand to watch them.” 

“A great debate is being waged on the 
whole question of our commercial relation- 
ships with our allies in Europe and with 
the rest of the world,” he said. “The argu- 
ment is advanced that the economy can 
best be served by ‘trade, not aid’ and that 
reducing our tariff barriers would accomp- 
lish this. This has a persuasive air, of 
course, for obviously trade is a desirable 
process and aid is not. 

“The big issue, it seems to me, is not one 
of tariffs, high, medium, or low, but of 
what this country must do to insure its 
security and prosperity in a troubled world. 
Conceding that we have a stake in the 
prosperity of other nations, other nations 
have an even stronger need for our pros- 
perity here. Our position in the present 
military situation is obvious, and we can 
fulfill our responsibilities only when we are 
economically strong. Commercially, it must 
be remembered our purchases of European 
commodities rise and fall with our domestic 
economy. We are a good customer only 
when our consumer purchasing power is 
high.” 

Mr. du Pont went on to say that no 
American manufacturer can contend that 
the tariff should be employed to subsidize 
inefficiency or disproportionate prices. “It 
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is only on those products where wage rates 
are a major factor in the cost or where the 
material has a strategic importance that 
some degree of protection is necessary. To 
imperil our position through the plea of 
lower costs of the foreign producer is a 
folly with the threat of a tragic aftermath.” 

Citing the organic chemical industry as 
an illustration, Mr. du Pont said that as late 
as 1915 Germany was the principal source 
of all organic chemicals. It was not until 
necessity led this country toward establish- 
ment of its own organic chemical industry 
in 1916 that we even began to be self- 
sufficient in drugs, dyes, rubber chemicals, 
and other needs. When German producers, 
with their low wage structure, resumed 
manufacture after World War I, American 
manufacturers were able to keep going only 
because Congress believed their survival to 
be in the national interest. It granted 
enough tariff protection to keep the foreign 
makers from underselling American firms 
and putting them out of business. 

“Let’s suppose,” he said, “that this coun- 
try had taken the position then that, if the 
Germans could make organic chemicals 
cheaper than we could, they should get the 
preference. The American sources would 
have withered away. World War II would 
have caught us without the plants, the 
facilities, or the technical know-how to pro- 
duce our own medicinals, dyes, or other 
organic materials, including such vital mili- 
tary items as picric acid or toluol. Without 
the nucleus of this technology and trained 
personnel, we would have lagged far be- 
hind in other fields as well. We would have 
lost the war before it started.” 

“If we follow the lure of cheap wages 
to its most ridiculous lengths,” Mr. du Pont 
said, “we should by all means buy our 
heavy armament, our ammunition, and even 
our atomic weapons, from the Russians 
whose prices, if they should reflect the wages 
paid their workers, are surely the lowest 
we could find.” 

“Everyone knows,” he continued, “that 
modern warfare is as dependent upon 
technology as it is upon human perform- 
ance, and that a corps of scientifically 
trained people is as vital as a corps of 
artillery or an Air Force wing. What is not 
so obvious, perhaps, is that both technology 
and technical manpower are dependent 
upon industrial opportunities. This is par- 
ticularly true of the chemical field. In the 


days before World War I, when we made 
few of our own chemicals, American chem- 
ists were relatively rare, and chemists with 
advanced degrees were scarcer than win- 
ning baseball pitchers. Germany led the 
world in scientific education and research, 
and, if you wanted to study advanced 
chemistry or medicine, you went to Vienna 
or Berlin. In 1919, there were only 54 
doctor’s degrees in chemistry awarded by 
American universities. Today, thanks to a 
flourishing industry, this has increased to 
better than 600 a year.” 


Under our own system we can maintain 
this indispensable pool of talent “only by 
offering our young men opportunities for 
profitable employment. Only an expanding, 
flourishing industry, with the prospects of 
stable jobs and steady advancement, can 
provide the incentive.” 





See my pen of 10 Quality 
SUFFOLK RANGE RAMS 


At the National Ram Sale 


EARL ROOT 


Cambridge, Idaho 











McMinville, 
E. J. HANDLEY peers 
Ee ting Columbia Stud, 
California Ram Sale—1951-52-53 
Winner of Gold Bell Pacific 
International 1953 


See my National Ram Sale Consignment 








FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 







% Will Do the Work of > Smartest, Most Alert 
Two Ranch Hands Dog Alive! 

% Wonderful Pets for > $50.00 either sex—a 
Children bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 








CTI Be RO cnnsnceccs 
Rel M.O. Enclosed 








Send CO.D.............., 
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DOES WOOL GRADING CONFUSE YOU? 





Here Are Two Methods 
For Determing Fineness 


By RUSSELL R. KEETCH 
Extension Sheep and Wool Specialist, U.S.A.C. 


ERSONS whose contacts with the wool 

industry are limited find much confusion 
in the existence of two distinct sets of terms 
used in describing the grades of wool. The 
terms apply to two completely unrelated, 
but parallel, methods of designating wool’s 
fineness. 

The first of these methods, called the 
blood system, dates to the early years of 
wool growing in the United States. Shortly 
after the beginning of the 19th Century, 
imported Spanish Merino sheep were being 
crossbred with the coarse-wooled, common 
stock found on many American farms during 
that period. The grading of wool was based 
entirely upon the amount of pure Merino 
blood found in the sheep from which each 
individual fleece was shorn. 

The second method of grading, called the 

count system, is based upon the total length 
of yarn which can be spun from a given 
quantity of wool. Centuries ago the term 
“a hank of wool” was established to denote 
a 560-yard length of worsted yarn. The 
weight of such a length, of course, depends 
upon the fineness of the yarn. And con- 
versely the finer the fiber in the yarn, the 
greater the number of hanks which can be 
spun from a given weight of it. 
The count system thus took shape as the 
number of hanks which could be spun 
from one pound of any scoured wool. A 
pound of 70’s makes 70 hanks of yarn. A 
pound of 46's, being much coarser, makes 
but 46 hanks. 

Below is a table which shows the rela- 
tionship between the blood and count sys- 
tems. 


Blood System Equivalent Grades 
Grades in Count System 
ee ee eee 64’s—70’s—80’s 
See eeerneeen 60’s—62’s 
ener ee 56’s—58’s 
INN aniciitnnisacinisteerticniomn 48’s—50’s 
ef S| nee 46's 


Common, braid 36’s—40’s—44’s 


All this was developed when it was com- 
mon practice to spin wool to its limit of 
fineness. Today wool is usually spun to a 
somewhat coarser quality than its ultimate 
fineness, in order to assure high production 
at high speeds, with few breaks or inter- 
ruptions. But the count system has re- 
mained unchanged. 
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Although almost all wool grading is done 
by hand, laboratory techniques have recent- 
ly been developed through which the dia- 
meter of individual wool fibers is measured 
under the microscope. In this way, speci- 
fications for the finer grades of wool have 
been set up on an actual wool diameter 
basis. Standardized grades established by 
the Department of Agriculture, are used as 
the basis of these specifications. 

As might be expected, the diameters of all 
wools in a type are not equal — in fact, the 
effect of wool in fabrics depends upon the 
variations in diameter. Therefore, the char- 
acteristics of a type of wool must be ex- 
pressed not only as an average diameter, 
but as the distribution of diameters. 

The fineness of wool fiber depends upon 
(1) the breed of sheep, (2) the weather 
and feed conditions, and (3) health and 
other factors. The accepted limits of fine- 
ness for wools grown in the United States 
from various breeds of sheep are shown in 
the following table. However, individual 
sheep may yield wool outside of the limits 
generally expected from its breed. 

The wool grader, who combines years of 
practice and experience with good eyesight 
and memory can judge the fineness of wool 





by feeling it and examining it closely. The 
biggest tribute that can be paid to him is 
that his work requires no equipment beyond 
the light provided by a skylight or window, 
plus a pad and pencil to make his notes. 

The relative fineness of wool is only one, 
though extremely important, standard of 
quality. In commercial practice, it is 
customary to qualify a wool grade through 
certain supplementary values, such as prob- 
able loss in weight, its length, color and the 
presence of burrs. 


Breeds of Sheep and Grades of Wool 
Produced 


Fine Wool Breeds 
American Merino .................... 


Rambouillet 58’s to 


80’s 
70's 


Crossbred Wool Breeds 


2 EE a oe Oe ee 50’s to 60's 
Eee ee eee 50’s to 60's 
Ee ee ee Ce eee 50’s to 60’s 
LS | a ee ee ee eee 58’s to 60's 
NU iikacicedshticciccnplinsaiations 58’s to 60's 
Medium Wool Breeds 
SOUEMGOWE: oonccc- cco enccceccccecncncs 56’s to 60's 
i RE TEE 48’s to 56's 
SE siasicrc ci cecnancnissieivornmenns 48’s to 56’s 
0 eee eee 48’s to 56’s 
2) Se Se ee ae 46’s to 50’s 
S| | 48’s to 56’s 
NE 89, 2d i 48’s to 56's 
Long Wool Breeds 
a Se ee ee 36’s to 40's 
0 Se 36’s to 40’s 
| a a a ae 40’s to 48’s 
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0’s 
0’s 


0’s 
0’s 
0’s 
0’s 
0’s 


0’s 


6's 
6’s 
0’s 
6’s 
6's 


0’s 
0’s 
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Mrs. Esther Jones. 











Kendra and Ayliffe Jones, daughters of J. M. (Casey) Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Wool Growers Association, are shown 
presenting Congressman William S. Hill with an honorary sheep- 
herder’s plaque in appreciation of his interest in the domestic 
sheep industry. Congressman Hill is from the second district in 
Colorado. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thad Elliott, grandparents of the Jones girls, are also 
residents of the Second Congressional District in Colorado. They 
live in Laporte, Larimer County. The Elliotts are the parents of 


This picture was taken on April 6, 1954, when the Jones family was 
in Washington, D. C., visiting Secretary Jones. At the time, the 
children were out of school on spring vacation. 








SPRING LAMB FOR Tht WHITE HOUSE 


California lamb for the Easter dinner 
tables of President Eisenhower, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and members of the California 
Congressional delegation arrived by air in 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday April 13. Just 
coincidently, of course, California Congress- 
man Oakley Hunter announced that the 
first spring lamb of the Nation is a better 
harbinger of the ‘ ‘real spring” than the red 
breast robin. 

Hunter headed a delegation committee 
composed of Senator Thomas Kuchel and 
Congressmen John Phillips, Clair Engle, 
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John Moss, Patrick Hillings, Harlan Hagen 
and Hubert Scudder who met the plane at 
National Airport and personally unloaded 
the lamb carcasses for cutting up and deliv- 
ery for the Easter menus. 

California lamb is the first spring lamb 
on the market according to Hunter, and he 
told members of the delegation, in announc- 
ing the arrival of the traditional holiday 
meat, that “inasmuch as the finest of these 
lambs were selected, they naturally came 
from the 12th District.” The lambs were 
raised west of Fresno, California, Congress- 


man Hunter's home town, by John P. 
Bidegaray, president of the California Range 
Association. 

The Range Association, the California 
Wool Growers Association and the Central 
Valley Empire Association, joined in send- 
ing the lamb to the Capitol. J. M. Jones 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, executive secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
represented the producers at the airport 
presentation ceremonies. 


Lamb Promotion 
In California 


EWSPAPERS, radio and television sta- 

tions, magazines, and signboard adver- 
tising heralded the deliciousness of lamb 
throughout the State of California in the 
first three months of 1954, as the California 
Wool Growers and the Imperial Valley 
Lamb Feeders Associations conducted their 
winning lamb promotion program. 

California meat and grocery stores joined 
in the program to feature tempting lamb 
cuts and dishes in their advertising. 

In late campaign promotion, the San 
Francisco Chronicle devoted the entire first 
page of its April 8 food section to lamb 
dishes and menus. The Chronicle reaches 
169,000 California readers and families. 

February advertisements by the Safeway 
Chain Stores on the Pacific Coast declared 
the tastiness, yet comparatively inexpensive- 
ness, of lamb. The Wine Institute and the 
Pineapple Growers Association agreed to 
advertise their particular product showing 
how delicious lamb is with it. These ad- 
vertisements will be printed in color and 
will run in national magazines. 

Many California restaurants and hotels 
are featuring lamb on their menus. 

The Western States Meat Packers Associ- 
ation featured lamb posters on the sides 
of their trucks during February and March. 
See April National Wool Grower, page 16 
and page 19.) 

Lamb articles and photos were prepared 
for the campaign by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and the American Meat 
Institute; radio scripts were prepared; and 
TV programs were arranged. 

The southern area of California also felt 
the effect of the promotion program. During 
the campaign the super market chain, 
Market Basket, said: “Our lamb tonnage 
increased well over four times.” 

Generous publicity by super markets, 
chain stores, and independent stores greatly 
aided the California lamb promotion pro- 
gram. 


-_— 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 





LEVER & SONS, HENRY 


Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


 ELKINGTON BROS. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 

Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


ROMELDALES 


MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


PORT, R. I. 
Sundance. Wyoming 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 

CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 

FLOWER, C. F. 


Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 


Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Wool Loan Rates Based 
On Average Support Price 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture on 

April 23, 1954 revealed representative 
loan rates for shorn and pulled wool and 
other wool price support program details 
for the 1954 marketing year. The rates 
are based on the national average support 
price of 53.2 cents per pound of wool, 
grease basis, which is 1.1 cents higher than 
the minimum price announced on December 
9, 1953. 

The national average wool support price 
is equal to 90 percent of the parity price 
for wool as announced by USDA on March 
30. Representative loan rates for shorn 
wools for 1954 compared with 1953 are 
shown below. While most loans will be 
made on grease wool, the prices quoted are 
on clean wool per pound, Boston basis. 


Description Boston Loan Rate 


(per pound clean basis) 
1954 1953 
Graded Territory 


and Texas Wool 
Fine, 64s and finer, staple 
and good french combing 


Halfblood, 60s and finer, 
staple and good french 


IOI arcisseecttiienienes 


Three-eighths blood, 
56/58s, staple and good 
french combing .............. 


$1.64 $1.63 


1.48 1.49 


1.28 1.29 


One-quarter blood, 
50s/48s, staple and good 
french combing .............. 1.20 
Original Bag 

and Texas Wool 


64s and finer, 12 months, 
good french combing and 
staple 


1.67 1.63 


64s and finer, 12 months, 
average to good french 
CE - iaschnecpiniieions 1.55 


Graded Fleeces 


Fine, 64s and finer, delaine 1.66 1.64 


One-half blood, 60s and 
finer, staple and good 


french combing 1.44 


Three-eighths blood, 
56/58s, staple and good 
french combing .............- 122 
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One-quarter blood, 
50/48s staple and good 


french combing .............. 1.18 


The lower prices for certain grades and 
classes under the 1954 program, compared 
to last year’s schedules, reflect compensa- 
tion for the greater rise in prices of fine 
wools during 1953 than in the coarser 
grades. Most of the loan schedule increases 
were in fine wools, which comprise nearly 
50 percent of the clip. 


As announced on December 9, the sup- 
port price program allows that: 


(1) Nonrecourse and advance loans will 
be available on shorn and pulled wool (wool 
pulled from pelts of slaughtered sheep and 
lambs) from May 1, 1954 through March 
31, 1955. 


(2) Nonrecourse loans will mature on 
April 30, 1955. 


(3) Advance loans will be on a recourse 
basis. These loans will mature in six months 
from the date of disbursement of loan pro- 
ceeds or on March 31, 1955, whichever is 
earlier. Advance loans may also be con- 
verted to nonrecourse loans. 


Making loans available on pulled wool 
is a departure from the 1953 program, 
which provided for support on pulled wool 
through direct purchases. 

Program operations are similar to those 
currently in effect. Loans will be made 
available to producers through handlers 
who represent producers or producer pools. 
Handlers approved under the support pro- 
gram will serve all major wool-producing 
areas of the U. S. Loans will be available 
through approved private lending agencies 
as well as through CSS Commodity Offices, 
as under the current program. Nonrecourse 
loans will be made following appraisal to 
determine value based on shrinkage, grade, 
and other factors. A fee will be charged 
for appraisal. The rate loaned per pound 
Since 
this schedule is on a Boston basis, transport- 
ation costs to Boston will be deducted in 
determining the loan rate to individual pro- 
ducers. 

To be eligible for a loan under the 1954 
program, the wool must be put in a mer- 


will be based on the loan schedule. 


chantable condition and stored in an ap- 
proved warehouse prior to February 28, 
1955. The storage cost will be paid by pro- 
ducers while the wool is under loan. The 
appraisal request, preparatory to making 
a loan, must be made by February 28, 1955. 
Pending appraisal, advance loans on a re- 
course basis can be obtained to reimburse 
handlers for advances they have made to 
producers. These loans will not exceed 70 
percent of the estimated value of the wool. 

As pointed out by USDA officials 
earlier, if new legislation is enacted for 
wool price support, the new method 
could be made available to producers 
before the end of the marketing year 
even though the 1954 program, an- 
nounced today, is in operation. Wool 
not pledged for a loan would be eligible 
for payments under the new program. 
The USDA contemplates that wool al- 
ready placed under the 1954 program 
also would be eligible for the new sup- 
port method, provided the loans were 
redeemed by producers. 


WOOL PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


A wool price support program is required 
by the Agricultural Act of 1949, which 
provides for support between 60 and 90 
percent of parity. Under this legislation, 
the support must be a level within this range 
to encourage an annual production of ap- 
proximately 360 million pounds of shorn 
wool. Production has been below this level 
for several years and in 1953 was 230 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Because of this, the level has been placed 
at the 90 percent maximum provided by 
the Act. This results in a national average 
support price of 53.2 cents per pound of 
shorn wool, grease basis, for the 1954-55 
marketing year compared with 53.1 cents 
per pound national support price during 
the 1953-54 year. 

As of March 31, the USDA had price 
support loans outstanding on approximately 
31.5 million pounds of 1953 program wool 
valued at $19 million. 

The USDA inventory of wool available 
for sale, acquired under the 1952 program 
amounted to 89.3 million pounds valued 
at approximately $60 million as of April 14. 
This was made up of 83.3 million pounds 
of shorn wool and 6.3 million pounds of 
pulled wool. 
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Report: APRIL LAMB MARKET 





“ Pos 

F you were charting prices paid in April 

on the lamb market, you probably re- 
corded numerous ups and downs — all rather 
slight. And, until month-end sales, you 
likely were pleased with the overall picture 
your chart painted. 

The market was strong during the first 
week of April, dropped slightly during the 
second week, picked up in the third week, 
and then in the fourth week of April prices 
began sliding — downward. 

It must be said, however, that prices 
remained comparatively firm during the 
bulk of April selling. 

April saw the dressed lamb market in 
New York and Chicago reach a new 1954 
high. Choice and prime dressed carcasses 
in New York sold from $48 to $52 early 
in the month. Carcass prices remained 
high until late April when they fell to tops 
of $51, $50 and finally $46. Corresponding 
lower slaughter lamb prices at the 12 major 
markets followed close behind these car- 
cass price drops. 

Spring lambs in the choice and prime 
class reached a high of $30. Lamb numbers 
sold in this price class were very limited, 
and were for the Easter trade. Actual top 
price paid for any number of lambs in this 
class was $27.50. Bulk of sales was from 
$24.75 to $25.75. The low price late in 
the month was $23.50, with prices headed 
downward. The low at Fort Worth was 
$21, also late. 

A top price of $26.25 was paid in April 


Prices Remain Firm, 
Closing Lower 


for good and choice slaughter lambs. Bulk 
of sales in this class were from $22.50 to 
$24.75, with late month low hitting $21 
at Chicago and $19 at Fort Worth. 

Slaughter ewe prices held steady during 
the month, also taking a drop late in the 
month. The top price of $10.75 was paid 
at Denver for carload offerings of good 
and choice slaughter ewes. The greatest 
numbers of offerings in this class sold from 
$7 to $8.25. Late prices dropped to a $5.50 
low at Chicago and Omaha. 

Prices for Cull and utility slaughter ewe 
offerings dropped to a $3 low at Omaha 
in the last three days of the month. The 
month’s bulk of sales in this class were 
from $5 to $7, with a $10 top being re- 
corded at Denver. 

Feeder lamb offerings were practically 
nil during the month, with prices being 
recorded for full month sales only at Fort 
Worth. Offerings of feeder lambs at Omaha, 
leading feeder lamb market, ended on the 
15th of the month. A top of $24 was re- 
corded at Omaha, but the bulk of selling 
in this class was from $20.50 to $23.75. 

The top price paid for feeder lambs at 
Fort Worth was $21, with a $15 low. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Colorado 


In contrast to range sales in other West- 
ern States, moderate activity continued in 
Colorado range sales. A considerable num- 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1954 1953 
Slaughter, First Three months.................00..0........ 3,480,000 3,567,000 
EES IRI ope nree eee eer April 24 April 25 
Slaughter at Major Centers......_.....__............... 212,544 233,488 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

Choice SSC ee te Sera eee $25.65 $24.68 

I I sac cpescincudeesientiiebbaionsionce 23.68 24.02 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

oe iit Ah Te 48.40 50.60 

Cmaice, 4050 pete... 47.40 49.70 

Federally Inspected Slaughter — March 
1954 1953 

ERR Ro SO Ee AOE RN ee ET TEs 1,511,000 1,299,000 
SERRA te ie reenter ee meme ree 660,000 535,000 
EET sa Re ae cn nee RINE ren 4,554,000 4,962,000 
ON 52 oneics ests amtatoaeiocnelbond 1,149,000 1,190,000 
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ber of old crop, shorn, Texas feeder lambs 
moved into Colorado and Nebraska feed- 
lots one string of 10,000 head going into 
Nebraska. 

Included in reported sales was a sizable 
string of Texas, shorn, feeder lambs at 
$18.50 to $18.75. Over a thousand head 
of whitefaced ewe lambs in the wool 
brought $25 per head in northern Colorado, 

Early month reports indicated that the 
bulk of well-finished fed wooled lambs in 
northern Colorado has been marketed and 
that clipped lambs will likely make up the 
bulk from now on. 

Few loads of 106-pound number one 
pelt lambs sold early in April at $22.50, 
The same price was paid in the Arkansas 
Valley for a few loads. Some fed clipped 
lambs sold at $21.75 on the Western slope 
of Colorado. 

Direct sales from northern Colorado feed- 
lots on lambs 110 pounds and down, ranged 
during the month from $24.25 to $24.75. 
Some good and choice heavy lambs sold 
from $23 to $23.50. Around a half dozen 
loads of 98-pound number 1 pelt lambs 
brought $21.50. 


Montana 


Abundant numbers of lambs continued 
to go under contract in areas of Montana. 
Early April contracting of lambs from the 
central and northwestern region for fall 
delivery was for $16 to $17, with most 
blackfaces at $16.50 to $17. One mixed 
string of 8,000 head of blackfaces from 
the Dillon area contracted at $17 for the 
wethers and $19 for the ewe lambs. 

Over 1,000 whitefaced yearling ewes out 
of the wool brought $20 per head in the 
Townsend area. These for July delivery. 
Another group of similar ewes brought the 
same price for delivery at buyers’ option 
up to September 15. 

Late month sales saw few small lots of 
mixed whiteface lambs sell for $16 to most- 
ly $16.50 for fall delivery. This was the 
price offered throughout the month for 
both black and whitefaced lots, all for fall 
delivery. 


Texas 


Some fairly substantial rains in parts of 
Texas boosted fat lamb prospects late in 
April, and prices likewise moved slightly 
higher. In the San Angelo area, 800 shorn 
blackface coming yearling ewes sold at 
21 cents a pound, April 15 delivery. 

Near 3,000 spring lambs sold in the 
Uvalde area from $22 to $24.50. 

In the Edwards Plateau area, some fairly 
large shipments of shorn, feeder and fat 
lambs moved for immediate delivery from 
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$18 to $19.50. Toward the end of April, 
10,000 shorn feeder lambs contracted 
earlier from $17.50 to $18 began to be 
delivered. 

Some good wooled feeders brought $21 
in April range sales in Texas. 

Improved feed conditions in Texas for 
sheep were expected to yield substantial 
numbers of fat springer lambs within a few 
weeks. 


California 


There was little activity in range sales 
during the past month in California. Spring 
lambs that were contracted a month and 
more ago began moving in volume. These 
were predominantly choice and prime 
grades, weights above average, and many 
shipments now moving east. 

The first spring lambs of the season 
moved through the Ogden Gateway going 
east. Sixty-five decks or 7,349 head were 
recorded through the Gateway in third 
week shipments. 

Early scattered sales of fat spring lambs 
were made at $24.50 to $24.75 for im- 
mediate delivery, some of these going out 
of second hands. In the Imperial Valley, 
a few spring lambs moved at $24, while 
asking prices on some were up to $25. 

A sizable band of yearling ewes were sold 
in California at $23 per head, out of the 
wool, for late April delivery. 

Spring lamb pelts were quoted early at 
mostly $2.35. 


Washington 


There was no further contracting of 
Washington spring lambs during April, the 
season’s total standing at 22,000 head, 
mostly on a $21.50 straight across or $22 
fat basis, delivered to rail head. 

The supply of old crop fed lambs was 
exhausted in April. A few loads of fed 
shorn lambs with number one and two 
pelts moved from $21.50-to $23.50, four 
percent shrink, f.o.b. basis. 

Unverified reports of a couple of large 
bands of ewe and lamb pairs changing 
hands came in from range reports, these 
having been originally contracted earlier 
in the season for April 15 delivery. 

Good ‘and choice slaughter ewes brought 
$6.25 shorn and $8.25 in the wool. 


Idaho 


The first Idaho spring lambs began to 
move in April. Minidoka County farm 
lambs weighing 107.5 pounds sold at home 
early at $25.15, fat basis, $24.15 for buck 
lambs, and $20 on old crop lambs. All 
sold on a three percent shrink basis. 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





A Tempting Spring Roast 


Serve this Boneless Lamb Roast 
for a Spring Dinner 


Lamb Cushion Shoulder 
Celery Stuffing 
Browned Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 
Radish-Watercress Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Lemon Chiffon Pie 
Coffee Milk 


LAMB CUSHION SHOULDER 
CELERY STUFFING 
1 cushion-style lamb shoulder 
Salt 
Pepper 
Celery Stuffing 
Season the shoulder, outside and inside, 


with salt and pepper. Fill the pocket with 
celery stuffing. Sew or skewer the edges 


together. Place roast, fat side up, on rack 
in open roasting pan. Do not add water. 
Do not cover. Roast in’a slow oven (300° 
F.) until done, allowing about 40 minutes 
per pound for roasting. 8 to 10 servings. 


Celery Stuffing 
1 cup chopped celery 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
4 cups bread crumbs 
Ya teaspoon marjoram 
14 teaspoon celery seed 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
Water or stock to moisten 
Cook celery, onion and parsley in butter 
or margarine for a few minutes. Add other 
ingredients and enough liquid to make a 
slightly moist stuffing. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 





SWIFT & COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES GRANTS 


Universities, colleges and other institu- 
tions will receive $250,000 during 1954 to 
help support basic agricultural research 
projects. These funds are being made 
available by Swift and Company as part 
of a program inaugurated in 1941. 

Grants totaling more than $2,250,000 
have been made to more than 90 institutions 


during that time. Nearly 240 scientific pro- 
jects have been supported by the Swift 
grants. 

Results of these projects are made avail- 
able to the public. 

Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice president in 
charge of research for Swift and Company, 
said, “We feel this support by industry is 
essential if we are to continue progress 
towards building a healthier, happier, and 


more efficient Nation.” 
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The USDA recently invited bids for the 
construction of facilities for the Plum Island 
Animal Disease Laboratory. 

Purpose of the laboratory will be to study 
foot-and-mouth disease and other foreign 
diseases of animals that create a threat 
to the livestock industry. 

Construction of the main laboratory 
facilities is expected to require 18 months 
to complete. Dr. M. S. Shahan, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, is director of the 
Plum Island Animal Laboratory. Plum 
Island is located near the eastern end of 
the North Fork of Long Island. It is owned 
by the U. S. Department of Defense, which 
is making the laboratory site available to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Dust Storm Loans... 


Authority has been given to Farmers 
Home Administration officials in the five 
dust storm area States to speed up emer- 
gency loan making, Secretary Benson’s 
office recently announced. 

In the future, loans of up to $25,000 may 
be provided in the five disaster States of 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. Formerly all applications for 
loans of more than $12,000 had to be sent 
to Washington, D. C. for approval. 


To provide for additional expediency, 
additional personnel have been attached to 
offices in the dust storm area. The farmer 
committees who pass on all applications 
are meeting as often as necessary to handle 
promptly all requests for assistance. 

Applications for these emergency loans 
are made at the county offices of the FHA. 
The loans bear three percent interest rates 
and are made repayable on a _ schedule 
based on the applicant’s ability to repay. 

Loans are available to eligible disaster area 
farmers to pay the cost of listing and chisel- 
ing land subject to wind erosion. Funds for 
family subsistence planting of new crops, 
temporary and permanent reseeding of 
pastures, and other necessary farm and 
ranch expenses can be included in the loans. 


Hay Harvest... 


The acreage of hay to be cut in 1954 
is estimated at 75.8 million acres, according 
to a release from the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the USDA. 

This estimate is 2.5 percent larger than 
the 1953 hay crop and slightly above the 
1943-52 average. With average yields, it 
looks as if about 105 million tons will be 
produced this year. 
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USDA News Varies in April 


Assuming a carryover of about 15 million 
tons on May 1, the total hay supply will be 
about the same as in 1953-54, both in total 
and per animal unit. Also, if the growing 
season is more nearly normal, hay supplies 
should be better distributed than in either 
of the past two years. 


Better Grass... 


Experiments in Mississippi during the 
last three years show that two-thirds of a 
pound per acre of the amine salt formulation 
of 2,4-D can be used to advantage on per- 
manent pastures. 

Other tests have shown that legumes are 
often injured by 2,4-D. Yet, when applied 
at this rate, most of the weeds were killed 
and a better stand of grasses resulted with 
no apparent damage to the white clover 
and lespedeza. 

Other work has confirmed these results, 
and researchers feel sure that 2,4-D can be 
used to control weeds in permanent pas- 
tures provided it is used on established 
grass and legume stands and that the rate 
of application does not exceed two-thirds 
of a pound of 2,4-D per acre. 


Atoms and Entomologists . . . 


The techniques of atomic science are 
being applied to the investigation of insects 
by U. S. entomologists. This information is 
contained in a bulletin from the Agricultural 
Research Service. of the USDA in com- 
memoration of the centennial of professional 
entomology. 

In recent experiments, scientists “tagged” 
insects with radioactove phosphorus, re- 
leased them, and later trapped them, along 
with other insects, and determined by means 
of a Geiger counter which ones were radio- 
active. Information thus obtained about 
now fast and how far insects can fly or 
crawl is useful in migration studies. 

In another series of tests, male screw- 
worm flies were sterilized with gamma 
radiations and then released among normal 
flies in their natural habitat. Female flies 
that mated with the sterilized males laid 
sterile eggs. Entomologists believe that 
this may be the beginning of a new ap- 
proach to control of this serious livestock 
pest. 

This bulletin number 121, “Fighting Our 
Insect Enemies, and Achievements of Pro- 
fessional Entomology 1854—1954,” may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is 15 
cents. 








BLM Heads Named 


HE names of 11 men selected to head 

State offices of the Bureau of Land 
Management were recently released from 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay's 
office. 

The new State supervisors and their head- 


quarters will be: Ed Pierson, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Luther T. Hoffman, Sacramento, 
California; Max Caplan, Denver, Colorado; 
J. Russell Penny, Boise, Idaho; Robert D. 
Nielson, Billings, Montana; Edmund R. 
Greenslet, Reno, Nevada; Eastburn R. 
Smith, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Gwynne H. 
Sharrer, Portland, Oregon; William N. 
Andersen, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jesse M. 
Honeywell, Spokane, Washington; and Ray- 
mond R. Best, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

The target date for completing the estab- 
lishment of all State offices is June 30. The 
strengthening of these offices is one of the 
principal features of the reorganization of 
the Bureau. 

BLM Director Edward Woozley said the 
State offices will include the land offices 
where all basic public land records are 
located and will serve as a focal point for 
all land actions. These will be staffed by 
office personnel supervised by area offices 
located as follows: Portland, serving the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia; Salt Lake City for the States of 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona; and 
Denver serving the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
such other States not serviced out of the 
Washington office. 

Two major personnel shifts were also 
announced by Secretary McKay's office. 
William G. Guernsey, now regional admin- 
istrator in Portland, Oregon, is transferring 
to Washington, D. C. as an assistant direc- 
tor of the BLM. 

Earl J. Thomas of Sacramento, California, 
is transferring from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, to serve as assistant to the director 
of BLM. 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





Edward Waara 
South Dakota 


John V. Withers 
Oregon 


LAMB PROMOTION NEEDED; 
YEARLY BUDGET ADVISED 


ITH the sudden resignation of Presi 

dent Ed Whitworth, I step into this 
position rather cold, so I trust that you 
will bear with me until I am more firmly 
entrenched in the executive family and its 
thinking. 

We regret that Whitworth is no longer 
our president as he has done a very fine job. 
I only hope that I will be able to carry 
on as well as Ed has done. 


It was with much interest that I read 
the various Presidents’ remarks on the lamb 
promotion campaign in the last Wool Grow- 
er. We in Montana feel that this is a pro- 
gram that is long overdue. It seems that 
most of the time at our conventions has 
been taken up with the discussion of wool 
when the larger share of our income from 
sheep comes from the lamb end of the 
business. While the present lamb promo- 
tion program is not entirely sufficient, it is 
at least a start and we hope that it can 
be carried on to a greater extent in the 
future. We in Montana plan to carry on 
a statewide program of our own to promote 
the sale of lamb and mutton which should 
aid in the overall program. 

With reference to the financing end of 
the lamb campaign, we in Montana feel. 
that a yearly budget covering all phases 
of the lamb and wool industry should be 
adopted at the National Convention and 
quotas set up to be paid into the National 
Association by the States. When we assess 
our members yearly dues, we feel that that 
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Frank Noriega 
California 





Frank Meaker 
Colorado 





Walter L. Pfluger 
Texas 





should take care of their contributions for 
the year. Trying to get additional funds 
is a rather difficult task and as long as the 
State association is able to take care of the 
total, it does not seem right to ask them 
for additional funds. We hope that some- 
thing can be worked out in the future 
to make this possible. 


Some wool has been moving in the State 
at prices that appear to be below the market. 
While the market seems stronger than last 
year, prices offered have been from three 
to five cents lower than last year’s sales. 
Apparently there has been some use of the 
proposed wool bill and incentive payments 
to urge the grower to sell with the idea that 
the Government would make up the differ- 
ence. Some buyers are talking 20 percent, 
which of course, we believe to be much too 
high. Furthermore, this sort of sales talk is 
defeating the purpose of the wool bill, as the 
bill contemplates that the grower will sell 
his wool for all it is worth on the market 
and then receive in addition the incentive 
payment. However, what seems to be going 
on is that the price received plus the in- 
centive payment will about equal what 
they got last year. 

In connection with the wool bill and its 
progress in Congress, it is rather discourag- 
ing to see politics enter into the picture 
as it has apparently done. The program 
has the backing of a large majority of the 
wool growers and apparently a majority 
of Congress. Knowing this, there are pro- 
posals to tie on 90 percent of parity for a 
lot of other commodities with the thought 
that the President will approve the whole 
thing rather than lose the wool program 





John Noh 
Idaho 





Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





Philip B. Kern 
Washington 


Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 


as set up. This, I am sure, he will not do 
and we are apt to lose the assistance for 
this year unless the wool bill is allowed 
to go through without crippling amend- 
ments. 

How payment of high support prices and 
the continued piling up of commodities 
already in surplus are going to solve the 
farm problem is rather difficult to under- 
stand. It could wind up the same as the 
potato fiasco a few years back. There will 
have to be a day of reckoning and it looks 
as if the sooner the farm problem is solved 
the better off we will be. 

Lamb sales so far have been at prices 
in excess of last year, which is quite en- 
couraging. If we can get favorable action 
on the wool bill from Congress and get the 
lamb promotion program going, perhaps 
we can look into the future with more 
confidence. 

— A. C. Grande 
April 19, 1954 


RAINS BRING YEAR 
OF BOUNTIFUL FEED 


UR 34th Annual California Ram Sale, 

coupled with the 22nd Annual Cali- 
fornia Wool Show and the 16th Annual 
Far Western Sheep Dog Trials and the Ist 
Annual Junior Shearing Contest, are all 
history. Our members inform they were 
successful in every way, with sheepmen 
present from seven Western States. 

Due to the many different methods of 
handling sheep under California conditions, 
with spring lambs already marketed in some 
sections and lambing under way in others 
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— to find a time in California which is 
convenient to all for meetings or confer- 
ences is difficult, but Ram Sale time in the 
early part of May seems to be most con- 
venient. The possible exception perhaps is 
the midyear meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which this year will be held at 
Ukiah, Mendocino County, 100 miles north 
of San Francisco on June 19. 

Unusually good timing of rains in Cali- 
fornia this past winter and this spring, even 
though the average rainfall in most sections 
is less than normal, has given us one of the 
most bountiful feed years in many years. 
As a result, the weight of some of the lambs 
coming to market has been extraordinary. 

We greatly appreciate the wide competi- 
tion for the lambs which has prevailed this 
season. Shipping of lambs eastward from 
California removes the surplus, thus pro- 
viding a better market on the Coast for 
the later spring lamb producers. 

The reduction in the express rate for 
shipping dressed lambs from California to 
the East also is of tremendous importance. 

With the 12,000,000 population in 
California increasing every month, it is an 
ever-widening market for lamb, beef and 
pork. From 900,000 to 1,500,000 lambs 
come to California yearly from 14 Western 
States for immediate slaughter, feeding and 
replacements. 

What is done in California in lamb pro- 
motion — by providing a better market — 
helps the sheep business of the entire West. 

Recently we sent out letters to 4,000 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 








SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 
SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moseew, Idahe 









CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 





FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


Wm. 
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lamb raisers requesting that they contribute 
two cents a head for lamb promotion and to 
send their checks in to the Lamb promotion 
Fund, 151 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


We realize the possibility of the usual 
downturn in lamb prices during the summer 
and early fall and that our ladino clover 
lamb feeders who have been paying 23— 
23.5 cents a pound for wooled feeder 
California spring lambs, must have a suit- 
able outlet for these lambs, when they are 
fattened during July and August, or they 
will not be back next year competing for 
them. 

— Frank Noriega 
April 16, 1954 


LAND OWNERS CONCERNED 
BY PROSPECTORS’ DAMAGE 


A problem of increasing concern to west- 
ern stockmen and land owners is one 
of damage by oil, gas and mineral prospect- 
ing and development. 

In Wyoming and Montana sheep and 
cattle men have worked closely with the 
Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Association 
on this problem. A Code of Ethics and a 
permit form for seismograph operators, have 
been jointly agreed on. These have worked 
fairly well. Most seismograph crews now 
secure permits from land owners before 
working an area. Then they try to adhere 
to the permit and Code of Ethics, avoiding 
damage, if possible. If there is damage, 
they pay for it. 

Seismograph operations have often been 
a sore spot, but a real effort is being made 
to promote harmonious relationships be- 
tween land owners and oil companies. How- 
ever, we have found that when an actual 
producing field is operating, there can be 
far more damage. We have had instances 
where livestock have been forced almost 
completely out of a producing field. Stock- 
men have had to get entirely new range to 
replace that in the oil fields. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of lambing ground. 
This has occurred on land on which the 
stockmen owned only the surface. Most 
of the private lands were taken under the 
640-Acre Homestead Act. On this the 
Federal Government retained the mineral 
rights. The Government issues a lease to 
prospect and develop oil, gas and minerals 
on lands, without making any provision for 
damage done to the surface owner. 

We believe the solution to this problem 
is the payment of a royalty to the surface 
owner. 

There is now before Congress a bill which 
would provide a three percent royalty to 


surface land owners on all mineral produc- 
tion. This bill has not had a committee 
hearing at this session of Congress. A hear- 
ing would probably develop amendments 
to the bill. 

Actually, some facts must be faced in 
this problem. Most of the royalty is already 
committed by act of Congress and by leases 
and contract of all revenue from oil and gas 
wells, 87.5 percent goes to the operator for 
his cost of development, etc.; 12.5 per- 
cent of revenue is a royalty paid to the 
Federal Government; 90 percent of this 
12.5 percent royalty is allocated by act of 
Congress to the reclamation fund, high- 
ways and schools. Ten percent of the 
Government's royalty, or 1.25 percent of 
the total revenue from the well, goes to the 
Federal Government for administration. The 
fact is that this 1.25 percent is the only 
royalty still available that Congress could 
easily assign to the surface land owners. 
We would much rather see that go to the 
surface owner than continue as at present, 
with no recompense. 

It has been suggested that the oil com- 
panies should pay a royalty to the surface 
owner from their 87.5 percent of produc- 
tion. 

The Harrison bill before Congress pro- 
vides for 1.5 percent royalty to be paid 
the owner by the producing company — the 
other 1.5 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We realize that it is extremely galling 
for a land owner who has spent a life time 
building an outfit and acquiring the surface 
where he could; to see some lease broker 
receive an over-riding royalty of two per- 
cent from an oil company for only a few 
weeks’ work. Here again we have to face 
the facts as they stand today. Most of the 
land that is either producing or shows any 
promise of production has already been 
leased. No act of Congress would void 
an existing contract or lease. 


If Congress passed a law requiring the 
operator to pay a royalty to the surface 
owner, it could apply only to future leases. 
There are only a few areas in the West 
where this would be of any value to the 
land owner. 


In the past year there has been a great 
deal of new mineral prospecting in the 
form of uranium hunting. Here again there 
can be great damage with no recompense 
to the surface owner. Because uranium 
prospectors are unorganized, there is no 
possibility of working with them to secure 
rules for prospecting or damage resulting 
from prospecting. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
done nothing as yet to protect the surface 
user. They only say they are watching the 
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situation and will take some, as yet un- 
known and undecided, step when necessary. 
We believe the BLM should take some 
positive steps in this matter. 


Most of the uranium claims are lode 
claims. Regulations require as assessment 
work on those claims a minimum hole of 
10 feet by 10 feet and 10 feet deep. There is 
no provision for either filling them in or 
fencing them to protect livestock. 


It is our suggestion that the Federal 
Government can, by regulation in issuing 
a lease to uranium prospectors or a lode 
claim, follow the pattern set by the State 
of Wyoming on its land. When the State 
issues a lease to either a mineral prospector 
or an oil and gas prospector, it specifies 
that all damage done to the surface, in 
either prospecting or development must be 
paid for. This is further enforced by re- 
quiring that a bond be posted with the 
State Land Board before the lease is issued 
to guarantee such payment. 


In addition to this, the surface leasee 
who has a grazing lease on State Land is 
notified immediately when a mineral lease 
is issued, as to who has the lease and what 
type of lease it is. The surface leasee in 
turn is requested to notify the State Land 
Board if any damage is caused, so that the 
terms of the mineral lease can be enforced 
if necessary. 


In the event of real uranium strike, there 
will be total destruction of the surface for 
grazing. No provision is made for damage 
to the surface owner of these lands. Here 
again the obvious solution is a royalty to 
the surface owner. 


Land owners of the West think we have 
a case for Congress to consider and act on. 
It will take concerted effort on the part of 
all in the West to get the job done. Land 
owners in Wyoming have organized an 
association to work on this problem. An 
effort to reach agreement among all con- 
cerned—livestock operators and land owners, 
oil and gas companies and mining interests 
—was made. A meeting in Denver was 
arranged but only one mining company 
agreed to participate. All other mining 
concerns refused to acknowledge the dam- 
age or to take any part in a damage solu- 
tion. The oil and gas companies recognize 
the damage and are willing to work with 
us on the problem. It is up to the land 
owners of the West to present a case to 
Congress and receive the best remedy 
available at this late date. 


— Harold Josendal 
April 20, 1954 
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Here’s Information 
On Lamb 
Vaccinating 


(Editor’s Note: The following inquiry 
from the Kelstrom Ranch was referred 
to Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Montana Vet- 
erinary Research Laboratory, Bozeman, 
Montana. Dr. Marsh’s reply is printed 
below.) 


“Would you please send me informa- 
tion on vaccinating lambs for overeat- 
ing disease, pulpy kidney, chilled lambs, 
and pneumonia?” 

—Lester Kelstrom 
Freda, North Dakota 


Overeating disease and pulpy kidney dis- 
ease are two names for the same condition, 
which is also called enterotoxemia. We find 
that in young lambs, most of the losses 
from enterotoxemia occur between the ages 
of about 10 days and six weeks. There are 
three possible ways to protect the lambs: 
(1) to start giving antitoxin to all lambs 
as soon as losses start; (2) to give anti- 
toxin to all single lambs sometime during 
the first week or at docking time, without 
waiting for losses to occur; (3) to vaccinate 
the ewes twice during the period of 
pregnancy. 

The first procedure is used in cases where 
losses are unexpected, and it will immedi- 
ately stop the losses. The antitoxin treat- 
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ment will protect the lambs for about a 
month, and, if started when the first loss 
occurs, will usually carry the lambs through 
the dangerous period. 

The second method may be used in cases 
where the owner has suffered losses before, 
and wants to protect the lambs before any 
losses occur. This usually carries the lambs 
through the danger period, but there is a 
chance that the immunity might disappear 
before the danger period is past. 

The third method is used quite extensively 
in Australia. When the ewes are vaccinated 
the immunity is carried to the lamb with 
the first milk, and should protect him for 
about a month. As in the second method, 
the owner will not vaccinate the ewes 
unless he has good reason to expect losses. 

The vaccine, or bacterin, is used success- 
fully for prevention of loss in feed-lot lambs, 
but is not recommended for baby lambs. 

The reason for the suggestion that only 
single lambs be given antitoxin is that 
usually only the biggest lambs getting the 
most milk get the disease. If there are 
two lambs on a ewe, they usually get less 
milk and are not as susceptible to the 
disease. 

In regard to your question about vaccinat- 
ing against pneumonia and the effects of 
chilling, I do not think that there is a 
vaccine which is of much value for these 
conditions in baby lambs. There is a serum 
made with the bacteria that are usually 
present in pneumonia, and it is sometimes 
recommended. You may have heard of the 
suggestion that injections of glucose might 
help in starting weak and chilled lambs 
that refuse to suck. This might be of 
some value. 

The best protection against chilling and 
pneumonia is in management. Well-fed 
ewes produce stronger lambs and more 
milk, which make the lambs more resistant 
to disease. Clean lambing grounds and 
shed, with protection against cold winds 

and snow and rain, will of course help 
in preventing chilling and pneumonia. 


SAVE THIS INFORMATION FOR 
FUTURE REFERENCE! 





COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The campus of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, North Dakota, will 
be the site of 1954’s annual meeting of the 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of 
America on May 31 and June 1. 

Reservations may be made direct. Head- 
quarters for the meet will be the Gardner 


Hotel. Chairman of the motel reservation 
committee is Mrs. James Noble, Page, 
North Dakota. 
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6¢VHERE was definitely improvement this 
week.” : 

“There were more inquiries from mills 
and topmakers this week for all classes of 
wools.” 

“Prices were firm to strong in the local 
market.” 

“There was a very strong market with a 
good demand and more encouragement 
from the vertical mills and topmakers for 
greasy domestic combing wools as well as 
slightly higher prices for scoured wools 
and noils.” 

These were statements contained in the 
USDA weekly review of the Boston market 
during April. In other words, there is a 
decidedly brighter tone to the wool market. 


There was considerable fluctuation in the 
futures market during the month. The un- 
settling and conflicting factors were the 
pending wool legislation, the critical situa- 
tion in Indo-China, and the information 
that wool offerings of Australia for the rest 
of the season would be light. 


Firm Reopening of Foreign Auctions 


Dominion auctions were discontinued 
during the Easter holiday period. They 
closed on a strong basis and reopened on 
April 26 at Brisbane, Australia, with prices 
from two to four pence higher. Prices in 
some notices were said to be five percent 
above those prevailing before Easter. With 
the small supply available, it is believed 
that the oversea market strength will con- 
tinue to the end of the current season, 
July 1. 

There is one fly in the ointment however. 
It had been expected that Russia would 
again be an aggressive purchaser. Because 
of the Petrov incident, Russia has now 
severed diplomatic relations with Australia 
and according to a statement attributed to 
the commercial attache at the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Canberra, Australia, on April 24, 
Russia discontinued its buying of Australian 
wool. It was not indicated how long the 
boycott would last. From January to April 
24, Russia had purchased around 60,000 
bales (18 million pounds) of Australian 
wool. This statement apparently did not 
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Report: APRIL WOOL MARKET 





Brighter Tone Prevails; 


Improvement 


have any effect on the opening auction at 
Brisbane. The idea is advanced that Russia 
may turn her attention to South American 
Wools. 

The 15-million-bale (45 million pounds) 
stockpile of wools by the British Dominions 
during World War II has been liquidated 
at a tidy profit of £200 million (about $560 
million at current exchange rates). Faced 
with the disposal of this large accumulation 
of wools the governments of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa set up the Joint Organization 
for the orderly marketing of this surplus. 
The wools have been sold at auctions along 
with the new clips. A reserve price system 
protected the stockpile wools against unduly 
low prices, and at the same time protected 
the new clip against excessive supplies. The 
accumulation was absorbed in six years, 
from 1945 to 1951, and the final accounting 
has now been made. 


Brisk Contracting 

As will be seen from the following reports 
received from various sources, there has 
been considerable contracting in the western 
producing areas. 

About 40 percent of the 1954 clip was 
either sold or under contract by the end 
of April, according to a market report 
estimate. ; 

The Boston Office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service has announced its price 
support loan program for the marketing 
year of 1954 (covered separately) and the 
National Wool Act of 1954 (S. 2911) has 
cleared its first hurdle through passage by 
the Senate on April 27. (For full report 
see page 5.) 

To insure the best incentive or production 
payment possible under this bill, should 
it finally be enacted into law, producers 
should get the best possible sales price for 
their wool. 

Also it may be well to remember this: 

Stocks of apparel wools in the United 
States on April 1 amounted to 187,000,000 
clean pounds, according to estimate of the 
Exchange Service Bureau. This estimate 
includes only foreign apparel wools on 
which the duty has been paid, and also 
includes the estimated shorn production for 
1954. The comparable figure for 1953 
amounted to 239,000,000 clean pounds and 
in 1952 the total was 228,000,000 clean 
pounds. The April Ist total for 1954 is 
the lowest stock figure in the Exchange 


in Prices 


Service Bureau records, which cover the 
period back to 1931. 


California 

Shearing is going at full blast in many 
areas of the State and buyers are expected 
to be very busy during the next six weeks 
looking over the shorn wools. In some areas 
shearing was delayed because of rainy 
weather. 

Considerable wool had been sold or con- 
tracted during the first three weeks of April. 
A 12-months clip at Willows, Glenn County, 
sold at 73 cents, with lamb’s wool going 
at 54 cents. Several other clips brought 
70 cents. Other fine and half-blood wools 
sold in considerable quantities at prices 
ranging from 56 to 68 cents. Early in the 
month, prices were reported as running 
about one to three cents below last year’s. 
Some of the high prices paid on lots later 
in the month equaled last year’s prices. 


Colorado 
Some movement of Colorado wools was 
reported at 55 to 60 cents early in the 
month. Later two sizable clips on the 
Western Slope were said to have been sold 
at 62 to 63 cents. 


Idaho 

About 1,000,000 pounds of the 1954 
wool clip had been sold in Idaho up to the 
middle of April. Sales were reported as 
slow but with prices indicated as about 
equal to those paid last year and in some 
instances a little higher. Individual sales 
reported included two at 50 cents, one at 
52 cents, and one at 55 cents. 


Montana 

One lot of fine wool in the Great Falls 
area amounting to about 7,000 fleeces was 
reported contracted at 70 cents a pound. 
Fifteen thousand fleeces in the Deer Lodge 
area were reported sold at $1.70, f. o. b. 
Boston, on a core-test clean basis. In the 
Cascade section 8,400 fleeces were taken 
on the same basis at $1.60, while $1.57 
was paid for 1,600 fleeces near Augusta, 
and 2,500 fleeces near Cascade. These 
three sales are less commission f.o.b. Boston. 
In addition to the above sales, 45,150 fleeces 
in various sized lots were contracted or sold 
at various points in a price range of 53 
cents to 66 cents. The high figure was paid 
for 3,000 fleeces in the Ringling area. Two 
other lots of 2,000 fleeces included in the 
above total sold at 63.75 cents and 65 
cents. 
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Nevada 

Shearing was under way in Nevada early 
in the month. A Winnemucca clip was 
reported sold at 62.75 cents. Some 19,000 
fleeces — at Elko — sold at 62 cents. Other 
sales in that point were reported between 
60 to 62 cents. At Reno, one clip brought 
57.75 cents and another 60 cents. 


New Mexico 

Around one million pounds of wool was 
purchased at a sealed bid sale in Roswell 
the week ending April 16. Prices ranged 
between 40 and 69.62 cents. Clean prices 
on good length fine wools were estimated 
at $1.60 to $1.75, but the clean prices on 
some of the wools were reported as low as 
$1.15. Twenty-three buyers, mostly top- 
makers, made the purchases that topped 
the million-dollar mark. 


Oregon 
Sales of Willamette Valley wools were 
reported early in the month at 50 cents. 


South Dakota 

About 150,000 pounds of wool sold -at 
Belle Fourche the fore part of April. Prices 
ranged from 60 to 65 cents. These are all 
medium wools and the prices paid are con- 
sidered to be all the way from three to five 
cents higher than last year’s. Report has also 
been received that offers in the neighbor- 
hood of 69 and 70 cents for very choice 
Belle Fourche clips have been refused. In 
the fleece wool sections of eastern South 
Dakota and Minnesota, cash prices paid 
for wools are reported as varying between 
46 and 50 cents. 


Texas 

During the month a sale of choice staple 
wool was made at 77 cents. Also reported 
was the purchase of a carload of 12-months’ 
wool at 72.5 cents. The spotlight, however, 
at midmonth was largely focused on eight- 
months’ wool in West Texas country. Top 
price on these wools at that time was 68.5 
cents. A considerable volume, however, 
moved at 67.5 cents and some of the wools 
sold for around 62 and 63.5 cents. Lamb’s 
wool was reported as bringing 71.5 cents. 
Shearing of 12-months’ wool was just com- 
mencing and increased activity on the part 
of buyers was expected. 

Sales of mohair in Texas during the 
month were of such volume as to practically 
clean the area of all stocks. Total sales to 
April 16 were estimated at 1,500,000 
pounds. Top price was 77.5 cents for adult 
hair and $1.65 for kid hair. 


Utah 
Four of the Jericho (Fountain Green) 
fine wool clips sold the first week in April 
at 55.5, 56, 58.125 and 58.25 cents. Later 
in the month, 60 cents and better was being 
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paid for wools in that area. A clip of 6,000 
fleeces in another section of the State 
brought 59 cents. 


Washington 


A large portion of the Washington range 
clips had been purchased by the middle of 
April at 52 to 53 cents by a Boston wool 
house. From 55 to 59 cents was also re- 
ported as the range on a number of heavier 
fine wool clips. 

Wyoming 

Not much wool contracting occurred 
during April. By April 23, however, sheep 
were being shorn in the early shearing sec- 
tions of the State. Delay in contracting is 
believed to be due to the fact that dealers 
want to look the wools over before con- 
tracting, as they feel shrinkage may be 
heavier because of the mild winter and high 
winds. 

A number of clips at Rawlins were re- 


ported contracted early in the month largely 
at 51 to 53 cents, with one clip at 55 cents. 
Prices varied for clips contracted in the 
Gillette area from 50 to 53 cents. Around 
Buffalo 53 cents was the contract price and 
some wools in the Basin area brought 51 
to 53 cents. There is a report that an offer 
of $1.68, clean basis, for a very choice 
Wyoming fine clip was refused. Most of 
the Wyoming sales have been made on 
about the same price basis as last year. 


CCC Sales 

The Boston Commodity Stabilization 
Service continues to whittle down its stock- 
pile. From March 29 through April 16 it 
had sold 1,657,859 pounds. Its inventory 
on April 15 mounted to 89.3 million pounds 
taken under the 1952 program. It also had 
outstanding loans on 31.5 million pounds 
of 1953 wools on March $1, 1954. These 
loans did not mature until April 30 so some 
of the loans may have been redeemed. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending April 23, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 


% 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..$1.65—1.70 (1.63) 54 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 1.60—1.65 (1.57) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.... 1.50—1.55 (1.42) 56 


One-Half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.50—1.55 (1.49) 51 
Ave. French Combing..... 1.45—1.50 (1.34) 52 


Three-Eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 
* Ave. French Combing..... 


One-Quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 
* Ave. French Combing..... 
*Low Quarter Blood......... 
*Common and Braid......... 


1.23—1.30 vat 48 
1.15—1.20 (1.19) 49 


1.12—1.17 (1.20) 46 
1.05—1.10 (1.04) 47 
1.00—1.05 tr 03} 41 
.95—1.00 (1.02) 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.60—1.65 (1.56) 57 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 1.55—1.60 (1.49) 59 


One-Half Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.40—1.45 (1.45) 54 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.70—1.77 (1.63) 54 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 1.69—1.75 (1.55) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth..... 1.60—1.65 ier, 57 

Eight Mos. (1” & over).... 1.60—1.65 (1.44) 55 
*Fall (34” and over).....------. 1.50—1.55 (1.32) 56 


$ .76— .78 59 $ .68— .70 64 $ .59— 61 
.72— .75 60 64— 66 65 .56— 58 
.66— 68 61 58— .60 66 5l1— 53 
.74— .76 54 oo 71 B- a 
.70— .72 55 65— 68 58 #&.61— .63 
65— 68 51 61— .64 54 57— .60 
59-— 61 52 55— 58 55 52— 54 
.60— 63 48 58— 60 50 .56— .59 
56— 58 49 54— 56 51 53— .55 
59-— 62 43 57— 60 45 55— 58 
57— 60 42 55— 58 44 .53— 56 
69— .71 59 66— .68 61 62— .64 
.64— 66 61 60— .62 63 .57— .59 
.64— 67 56 62— .64 58 59— 61 
.78— .81 58 ‘T1— .74 62  .66— .67 
.77— .79 59 .70— .72 63 .63— .65 
69— .71 61 .62— 64 65 56— 58 
.72— .74 58 67— 69 61 62— .64 
.66— .68 59 62— 64 62 57— 59 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, includ- 
ing Arizona, and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in shrinkage 
except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have been 


converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for various shrinkages 


quoted. (Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the aproximate loan values of the class and grade clean basis only. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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mation for the show: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


This is a show to encourage the production of better wool, to pro- 
mote better handling and preparation for market, and to educate the 
growers to the system of grading. 

The following shall apply to fleeces in the show: (a) Each fleece 
must have been shorn in 1954; (b) Each fleece shall represent not more 
than 12 months’ growth, except in the case of yearling fleeces, when 
16 months’ growth will be allowed; (c) In case of controversy concern- 
ing the number of months’ growth of any fleece, the acknowledged 
rate of monthly growth of wool from different breeds and types of 
sheep shall be used as a guide by the judges; (d) No wether fleeces 
shall be included. 

If judges determine that any fleece is in the wrong class, they have 
authority to place the fleece in its proper class. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


Two to each class and no fleece can compete in more than one 
class, except for champion or special prizes. 


ENTRY FEE 


An entry fee of $1.50 per fleece will be charged on each fleece 
entered for competition. Unless this fee is paid, the fleece shall be- 
come the property of the National Wool Show and it will sell said 
fleece, deduct the entry fee and remit the balance to the exhibitor. 


PREPARATION OF FLEECES 


Fleeces should be properly tied with paper fleece twine and 
wrapped with paper or cloth to prevent their becoming soiled. A 
paper carton is excellent for shipping. 

The wool will be judged on the following points: 

1. Quality of fineness (in the breed classification only; that is the 

fineness must be typical of the breed represented). 
. Uniformity of fineness and staple length among the various 
parts of the fleece. 


2 
3. Length and strength of staple. 
4. Estimated clean weight. 

5. Condition. 

6 


Character, including crimp, color, softness, and general attrac- 
tiveness. 


HOW TO SHIP FLEECES TO THE SHOW 

Fleeces may be shipped express prepaid, addressed to Jack Murray, 
Livestock Show Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, or they may be brought in 
by the exhibitor. In either case, fleeces must arrive at the Coliseum 
not later than 2 p.m., Tuesday, August 17, 1954. 

Arrangements should be made by exhibitors to pick up their fleeces 
at the close of the show the afternoon of August 20th. All fleeces left 
on the grounds after the show will be returned to the exhibitor express 








Name. 


mae IMPORTANT/ 
SAVE THOSE GOOD FLEECES 


for the 2nd National Wool Show 


The second annual National Wool Show will be held in the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, August 18, 
19 and 20, as an added feature of the National Ram Sale. Entries in the show are open to all com- 
mercial and purebred sheep raisers as well as agricultural colleges. Judging will take place on August 
18th and awards will be presented at the Ram Sale Barbecue, August 19th. 

Manager of the show is Russell R. Keetch, Sheep and Wool Specialist, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. Show judge will be announced soon. Following are rules and general infor- 


CLASSES IN 1954 WOOL SHOW 


Division I. Purebred Classes 


(R. denotes ram fleece; E. denotes ewe fleece) 
Class No. 


Rambouillet 
Rambouillet 
Corriedale 
Corriedale 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Panama 
Panama 
Targhee 
Targhee 
Other Breeds 
Other Breeds 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $2.50; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


a) 
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Division II. Market Classes (Range) 
(Ewe fleeces only) 
13. 64’s to 80’s (Fine) 
14. 60's (Half-blood) 
15. 56-58’s (% blood) 
16. 48-50’s (% blood) 


Division III. Market Classes (Farm) 
(Ewe fleeces only) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


17. 64’s to 80’s (Fine) 
18. 60’s (Half-blood) 

19. 56-58’s (% blood) 
20. 48-50’s (% blood) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


TROPHY AWARDS 


In addition to cash and ribbon awards named above, the following 
six trophies will be given: Grand Champion and Reserve Champion 
fleeces of the show; Best Rambouillet, Columbia, Panama, and 
Targhee fleeces. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


I. Show fleeces are usually selected from the shearing floor. Usually 
you can make a better comparison when several shorn fleeces are 
saved. Then you can weigh and test all possible entries toward 
your final selection. Perhaps your County Agricultural Agent will 
give you assistance in selection and entries. 

II. Factors to consider in selection: 

1. Length of staple: These are the classifications: fine- 2% inches; 
% blood - 3 inches; and % blood - 3% inches. Additional 
length is desirable. 


tive unit. 


collect unless the exhibitor gives the management permission to sell 2. Fleece weight: 11 pounds for ewe lambs, 12 pounds for 
Sis Mie el cual. mature ewes and 16 pounds for rams. 
; ' 3. Select clean fleeces. 

a SS oe oe ee a ae Se oe a ee a 4. Consider fiber strength — (indicated by hand-testing). 

SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL WOOL SHOW ENTRY 5. Freedom from defects, such as excessive hairiness, kemp, 
To be held at Livestock Show Coliseum, Ogden Stock Yards, | burrs, etc. : 

| August 18-19-20, 1954. 6. rr anaes qualities, uniformity in length and fine- 
| desire to enter fleeces of wool shorn in 1954 | se proces oe Phar pevsnich im. Somameny softness, freedom 
| in the second annual National Wool Show, and enclose my check for III. Care must be taken to roll the fleece into a neat bundle with the 
entry fee of $1.50 per fleece, $_ - Please send me flesh side out. The show fleeces should be loosely rolled in a 
| shipping instructions and instructions on labeling. careful manner, using two strings if necessary to make an attrac- 





| Address 
Mail this blank and entry fee to: 





National Wool Growers Asso- 
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IV. Box or wrap show fleece carefully and be sure to label, indicating 
sex and age, months of fleece growth, name and address of 
grower. Fleeces from purebred animals should be labeled as to 
breed. Other fleeces, labeled Market Class (Range) or Market 
Class (Farm). 


The National Wool Grower 
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Here Are Research Notes 
Useful for Many Purposes 


(From 1953 annual report of Bureau 
of Animal Industry) 


Birdsfoot trefoil is excellent sheep 
forage. 


A 3.2-acre plot of birdsfoot trefoil was 
planted in Beltsville, Maryland, in the fall 
of 1950. This European plant came in 
rather sparsely in 1951. The stand _thick- 
ened during the summer and fall, and in 
the spring of 1952 it developed into a 
profitable stand on two-thirds of the area. 
Forage on the remainder of the field was 
mostly grass, a rather sparse stand of red 
clover, and weeds. 

The trefoil forage was palatable to the 
ewes and lambs, which made very satis- 
factory gains while pasturing it. Pasture 
records indicate 1,100.8 ewe-days feed per 
It is estimated that if the stand of 
trefoil had been uniform over the entire 
field, at least 25 percent more pasture would 
have been available. This would have in- 
creased the feed produced to 1,375 ewe-days 
per acre. Of the forages tested for sheep 
pasture at Beltsville, this has been sur- 
passed only by ladino clover. 


acre, 


Carotene utilization is important. 


The utilization of carotene by sheep 
seems to be influenced by three factors: 
(1) The level in the diet, (2) whether the 
feed is pelleted or unpelleted, (3) the 
admixture of fat with the feed. (Carotene 
is the yellow-colored compound which all 
greenleaved parts of plants contain in vary- 
ing amounts. It is converted chiefly in the 
liver into Vitamin A, an essential for animal 
life.) Tests at the Agricultural Research 
Center at Beltsville, with two feed mixtures, 
one supplying 10 and the other 20 milli- 
grams of carotene per day, showed that 
sheep utilized 20 percent of the carotene 
at the lower level of intake and 14 percent 
at the higher level. 

Tests of a feed mixed with four to six 
milligrams of carotene per day showed that 
when the feed was pelleted, the apparent 
utilization of carotene was approximately 
20 percent; but when fed in the unpelleted 
form only 10 percent was utilized. 

Tests of two other lots of feed pellets 
furnishing 5 milligrams of carotene per day, 
but varying in oil content, showed that the 
addition of 6.5 percent of peanut oil sup- 
pressed carotene utilization approximately 
40 percent. 


May, 1954 


Environmental factors affect yearling 
ewe characteristics. 


The effects of several environmental fac- 
tors on traits of Navajo and Navajo cross- 
bred yearling ewes have been studied at 
the Southwestern Range and Sheep Breed- 
ing Laboratory, Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 
Factors studied were age of dam, type of 
birth and rearing, year in which the ewes 
reached yearling age, and the age of the 
ewe, in days, when the records were made. 
Traits considered were staple length, grease 
and clean fleece weights, body weight, body 
type, and condition scores. 

The effects of the several environmental 
factors were greatest on body weight, and 
least on type and condition scores. Ewes 
born of mature dams had longer staple, 
produced more grease wool, had heavier 
body weight and better type and condition 
scores than ewes born of 2-year-old dams. 
Ewes born as singles were superior to ewes 
born as twins in all traits studied. The age 
of the ewe had an important effect on all 
traits except type and condition. These 
environmental factors thus tend to obscure 
genetic merit, and correcting or adjusting 
for them increases the accuracy of selection. 


Liver flukes are highly injurious to 
ewes in the winter. 


Adult ewes infected with liver flukes be- 
came emaciated sluggish, and died of liver 
rot during unfavorable winter weather con- 
ditions, when most of them were heavy 
with lamb. This was determined in an in- 
vestigation made in Kittitas County, Wash- 
ington, where sheep are raised on irrigated 
pastures during the spring, summer, and 
fall. 

Irrigation creates an environment favor- 
able to the propagation and survival of 
certain aquatic snails, which are the inter- 
mediate hosts of the sheep liver fluke, 
Fasciola hepatica. 

Autopsy on several ewes in a flock after 
death revealed that the liver was rotten 
in appearance and odor, spongy in texture, 
and riddled with flukes. No other abnorm- 
alities were shown. 

Three adult ewes which died after the 
flock had been treated with hexachlorethane, 
as recommended by the Bureau, also showed 
evidence of liver rot; but they contained 
no flukes, the parasites having been ex- 
pelled apparently by the treatment. 

Other flocks in the valley also became 


affected in January and February, with 
severe losses. Emaciated sheep that were 
on the downgrade were sold for slaughter, 
their livers being found at inspection to be 
heavily infected with flukes. 

The absence of other internal parasites 
in significant numbers in the flocks investi- 
gated, due apparently to the use of pheno- 
thiazine for the removal of roundworms, and 
the recovery of animals following specific 
treatment for the removal of flukes, indicates 
that flukes were the cause of the morbidity 


and mortality of the ewes during the winter 
months. 


Phenothiazine is useful against in- 
testinal parasites. 


The free-choice administration of pheno- 
thiazine affords considerable protection to 
lambs exposed to heavy onslaughts of the 
intestinal wireworm and the common stom- 
ach worm. This was shown by second year 
observations at Beltsville. 

Four lambs on a contaminated pasture, 
with access to a mixture of phenothiazine 
and salt, in the ratio of one to nine, gained 
eight pounds more per animal during the 
24-week experiment than did four lambs 
on a similarly contaminated pasture with 
access to salt only. 

Scouring, which is the prominent symp- 
tom of wireworm infection, and anemia, 
which is typical symptom of stomach worm 
infection, were not the medicated lambs; 
although both symptoms were present in 
those having access to plain salt, the symp- 
toms persisting to the end of the experiment 
or until death. None of the medicated sheep 
died. However, in the untreated group 
there was one fatality, and another lamb 
was near death at the end of the experiment. 
The untreated lambs polluted the pasture 
with large numbers of eggs from both kinds 
of parasites, whereas the treated ones dis- 
charged very few eggs. 

At autopsy the worm counts provided a 
further index of the protection afforded by 
the medication, since the treated animals 
harbored one-fourth as many wireworms 
as the controls, and one-third as many stom- 
ach worms. Moreover, carcass grades aver- 
aged “good” for the lambs on phenothiazine 
and “medium” for those on plain salt. 

Pasture rotation combined with the use 
of phenothiazine and salt increases the pro- 
tection of- sheep against parasitism. 


New parasitic skin disease of sheep 
is studied. 


Scab mites (of the species Psorergates 
ovis) may occur on sheep having apparently 
a normal fleece, it was determined in a 
survey made in cooperation with the Ohio 
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in Australia in 1941. They were found in 
the United States by workers of the Ohio 
station in 1952, in a flock of Merino sheep. 
The lesions produced by these parasites 
are not nearly as severe or extensive as 
those produced by psoroptic scab mites. 

The work reported here was undertaken 
to discover a method of detecting the para- 
sites, in the event these pests should spread 
to other parts of the country. It was deter- 
mined that the mites, which are very small, 
may be found in superficial skin scrapings, 
that they are probably widely distributed 
over the body, and are not always associ- 
ated with a disturbed fleece. Since they 
are usually present in small numbers, a 
rather generous amount of skin scrapings 
are placed in a 10-percent solution of pot- 
assium hydroxide and the centrifuged sedi- 
ment is examined with a microscope to 
detect their presence. 


SAVE THIS INFORMATION FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 





STANCO SALT 


PLAIN - IODIZED - MINERALIZED 
Stansbury Salt Company, Inc. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











SCRAPIE CONTROL 


The development of a national program 
for the control and eradication of scrapie 
in this country has been assigned to Dr. 
C. R. Omer of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This announcement was made 
by the Department on April 6, simultan- 
eous with notice that the disease had been 
discovered in new areas of New York and 
in Connecticut and that the areas affected 
had been placed under quarantine. 


Parts of Erie county, New York, and 
certain sections of Ohio are also under 
quarantine at present. 


This fatal nervous disease caused by a 
virus has been known in England for 200 
years and has taken a heavy toll in sheep 
flocks there. It has also occurred in Ger- 
many, France, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. 


It made its first discovered appearance 
in this country in two Suffolk flocks of Butte 
County, California, in the fall of 1952. 
Later, outbreaks occurred in Illinois and 
Ohio. 


On April 8, 1953, the USDA placed 
stricter controls on imports of sheep and 





ONE SHOT KILLS BOTH 


TAPEWORMS and COMMON STOMACH WORMS 





SPECIAL FORMULA 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
DRENCH 


Increase your profits by keeping sheep free of intestinal parasites. DR. ROGERS’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH contains purified phenothiazine to 
eliminate all commonly known stomach and intestinal worms and the right amount of 
lead arsenate to give complete kill of tapeworms. DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH has proved effective in drenching over 30 million sheep. 
This product is so carefully formulated that it does not separate. Each dose is easily 
measured — easily given. Insist on highest quality DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
DRENCH - the original pink sheep drench - another famous DR. ROGERS’ product. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY (BOX 4186) 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





PROGRAM BEGINS 


goats into the United States to safeguard 
all flocks against this disease. 

The fact that the incubation period of 
this disease may extend from several months 
to two or three years or longer makes it 
difficult to trace the source. That field 
studies and investigations now planned by 


the USDA are urgently needed is evi- 
denced by continuing outbreaks in this 
country. 





Excess salt as used in self-feeders for 
range sheep apparently produces no ill 
effects on growth of ewes, on the number 
of lambs raised, or the rate of the lambs’ 
gain. 

An experiment by James H. Meyer and 
William C. Weir of the University of Cali- 
fornia Department of Animal Husbandry at 
Davis indicated that only when salt in the 
total ration was raised to 13.1 percent were 
there significant effects. 

Regulating the percentage of salt in a 
self-fed supplement as forage quality goes 
up or down has proved helpful in keeping 
sheep on California’s native ranges in good 
condition. 


Vibriosis Funds 
May Be Available 


The Agricultural Research Service re- 
cently announced approval of the vibrosis 
regional project. This means that if the 
Senate takes favorable action on the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Bill, as the House 
did recently, that so-called 9(b)3 funds 
to be made available after July 1, would be 
expended at the experiment stations to 
assist those States where vibriosis projects 
are already under way. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
in 1952 set up a special vibriosis committee 
composed of representatives from the States 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah 
and Idaho to endeavor to find the solution 
to this problem in which an organism 
causes ewes to abort their lambs prior to 
the due birth date. This committee is now 
active and the 9(b)3 funds will supplement 
current research in these five States. 

Dr. M. M. Kelso, Montana State College, 
is director and administrative advisor of 
the project, known as W-27, “Vibrionic 
Abortion in Sheep.” Upon approval of this 
appropriation he will work with our vibri- 
osis technical committee in organizing the 
project. 


The National Wool Grower 
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NE method would be by taking care 

during the winter feeding months not 
to throw any hay on the sheep when scat- 
tering. Other ideas might be to avoid the 
very dusty areas of the range; sacking all 
tags separately; and tying fleeces carefully. 

Do not put small amounts of short or 
dead wool in sacks with good fleeces. 

Good feeding practices during the winter 
will help. Linseed or cottoncake is good 
for wool production; therefore, some of 
these feeds should be included in the sheep 
rations. The greater the care of the sheep, 
the better the finished crop of wool, and 
eventually, a better return in price to the 
growers. 

— Mrs. Fred Woodie 
Howe, Idaho 


RE-TAGGING the sheep and keeping 
the tags and filthy wool separate will 
help. By sorting the wool after shearing 
so that only the good, clean wool is tied 
and sacked, the wool sent to market is going 
to be of much higher quality. The tags 
and dirty wool should be sacked separately, 
and the bags clearly labeled as to their 
contents. 
— Robert A. Harvey 
Greybull, Wyoming 


believe most wool growers are attempting 

to put their wool up in good shape, but 
sometimes workers around the shearing pens 
get dirty tags, straw, and other foreign mat- 
ter in the tag bag. 

I think the following suggestions are 
advisable for all sheepmen to follow where 
the wool is not graded at shearing time: 

1. Cut out all black sheep and shear them 
last, so there will be no chance of any 
black fibers getting in the white fleeces. 

2. Shear all ewes first, and stencil the 
bags EWE. 

8. Shear 
such. 

4, Shear the bucks and stencil the bag as 
such. Shear the black sheep last. 

Bags should not be left piled on the 
ground in bad weather. The bags become 
stained; and a buyer can be skeptical of 
the wool being stained inside. 

Of course, all fleeces should be tied with 
paper ties, and tags should not be tied up 
with the fleece. 


yearlings and stencil bag as 


— Burt E. Haigler 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
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HOW CAN THE DOMESTIC WOOL 
GROWER IMPROVE THE PREPARATION 
OF HIS WOOL FOR MARKETING? 








LEECES should be properly tied, and 
care taken in not getting tags and very 
poor fleeces in with good fleeces. This I 
believe will make a more satisfactory pack- 
age of our wool. Tags, broken fleeces, and 
black wool should all be sacked separately. 
Some of the larger growers in this part 


of the State have been grading their wool 


at the shearing plant. This has been done 
by a competent wool grader from Portland. 
This has resulted in the grower knowing the 
grades of his wool and the amount of each 
grade, and should he make a sale of the 
wool at the ranch, he is in a better position 
to know its shrinkage and value. 
— G. E. McDougall 
Colfax, Washington 


| think that cleanliness at the shearing 
place is of primary importance in good 
preparation of wool for marketing. After 
bags are filled, they should be kept off dirt. 
Other suggestions might be to tie fleeces 
well; to put tags and clippings separate; 
and to have a screen where fleeces are 
tied so dirt will fall through. Grading the 
wool would also be profitable. 
— Alex Hindi and Son 
Duran, New Mexico 





URUGUAY AGAIN ADJUSTING 
ITS EXCHANGE RATES 

In Uruguay, a bill passed by the legisla- 
ture which calls for a reduction in the export 
tax from eight to four percent and raising 
the allowance from five to 10 percent on 
the amount of pesos allowed for free ex- 
change is expected to be signed into law 
by the President. It has been reported that 
the Uruguayan trade reaction was to raise 
domestic prices. Thus it appears that most, if 
not all, of the benefit will be retained by the 
Uraguayan producers and dealers, with no 
effect on prices in terms of other currencies. 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


tel, bald 39 Gee 
ILLINOIS 





{ think that more important than the pre- 
paration of our wool for marketing is 
the quality of the wool we raise. We should 
watch more the condition of our sheep. 
We should feed in order to get the best 
possible finished product. 

A sheep in poor condition surely can’t 
shear very good wool. Of course, this wool 
then should be sacked up clean, but my 
idea is that quality comes first. A poor pro- 
duct, no matter how attractively it is put 
up, is still a poor product. 


— Jake Kooy 
Ellensburg, Washington 
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MEXICAN PESO 
DEVALUED 50 PERCENT 


The Mexican peso was devalued 
April 18, 1954, from 8.65 for $1 to 
12.50, giving an exchange of half 
again as much for a dollar. 

The announcement was first made 
by the International Monetary Fund. 
It was followed by a statement from 
the Mexican Ministry of Finance. The 
devaluation came as a complete shock 
to both American and Mexican finan- 
cial circles. 

The Mexican announcement said 
that the decision was taken because 
of a serious two-week run on the peso, 
despite the fact that the government's 
gold and exchange reserves were still 
ample. 

The purposes of the devaluation, 
the statement said, were to boost ex- 
ports and attract foreign investments, 
while cutting imports and discourag- 
ing a flow of Mexican capital abroad. 

The government recently reduced 
export taxes and placed a blanket 25 
percent raise on import duties in 
order to cut down Mexico’s mounting 
trade deficit. 

Nevertheless, nothing so drastic as 
devaluation had been anticipated, be- 
cause the balance of payments had 
been holding up well and reserves at 
the end of last month were above 
$300,000,000. That is considerably 
more than what is needed to cover 
currency in circulation under any 
normal condition. 


— Salt Lake Tribune 
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Promotion in the Wool Program 


Speech given at the National Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association at Long Beach, California in December, 1953, 


by W. L. STENSGAARD 


Mr. Stensgaard is president and treasurer of 
W. L. Stensgaard and Associates, Inc., with 
offices in Chicago, New York and Oakland. 
The Company was organized in 1931. 


HE slogan “Only Nature Can Produce 

the Living Fiber . . . Wool” is so true 
yet it is known or appreciated by so very 
few of our 160,000,000 Americans who are 
your prospects or customers. Let’s ask our- 
selves why — and the answer to a very 
great part is that your product has not been 
kept sold in this fast growing, fast chang- 
ing America. Sales keep every industry alive 
and American wool is no exception. 

America is great because of selling. We 
plan productions in relationship to our abil- 
ity to sell. The wheels of our -conomy turn 
into ratio to sales. Our consumer ability 
to buy is no indication of their desire to 
buy. Our ability to sell determines our 
ability to employ the capacity of produc- 
tion. Our ability to sell an idea, product or 
service is encouraged and challenged by 
the need to hold full employment so direct- 
ly coupled to our American way of life 
and standards of living. Selling is America’s 
greatest job today. 


Mass Produce 


When we develop new ideas or products 
that have improved benefits we in America 
make a plan to mass produce and this can 
only be successful if we sell at the same 
rate we produce. America has developed 
systems and methods of communication that 
tell the people everywhere, not alone of 
news, but of products, services and their 
benefits. The people of America have come 
to accept quickly such products and bene- 
fits. This system therefore not alone speeds 
up distribution but also speeds up ob- 
solescence of ideas, services, products and 
benefits. 

We have complete Freedom of Choice. 
Each individual makes up his or her mind 
as to the product that will be best — and 
thus we have a very competitive era that 
for the most part always insures progress. 
In this system it behooves everyone who 
produces to be concerned about distribu- 
tion of his product. We have outgrown 
the time when we can lose interest in what 
happens to our product when it leaves our 
hands. We must protect its every step until 
it reaches our consumer. You must plan, 
manage and direct others to do research 
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and tell your story — because it is to your 
best interests to follow — through. 


Loud and Long 


Selling really begins when the customer 
says “No” — by that I mean we must under- 
stand that the customer is offered many 
ideas and products — and when you have 
something basic to sell with real benefits 
it’s up to you to tell your story and tell 
it loud and long. You must understand that 
all others who have a product to sell are 
allowed to do the same. So if you let them 
“out tell” and “out sell” and take your mar- 
ket, blame only yourself. Also when you 
don’t do your own selling job others may 
misinform your customers and prospects. 


People do not necessarily buy wool any 
more than they buy steel or rubber. People 
buy a finished product made of wool or 
steel or rubber, etc. I’m afraid you may 
be trying to sell a commodity rather than 
a product. If you allow the news value of 
wool to become obsolete most anything it 
is used in also is obsolete. News value is 
so important and people and fashion are 
news. People are more interested in people 
than anything else — second in food — third 
shelter (home and clothes) and fourth en- 
tertainment. You figure in three of these 
major interests and your benefits are for 
people. 


Yours is a down-to-earth, humble, prac- 
tical industry and product with benefits to 
all mankind. Yours is a product with ap- 
peal to all five of the basic human senses— 
seeing, feeling, hearing, smelling, and taste 
(lamb chops included). Therefore you have 
natural strong emotional appeal — people 
are the only things that buy goods; there- 
fore you can develop product appeals that 
are full of interest, romance and benefits. 
People buy most goods because of emo- 
tional appeal. There are many motivating 
appeals to emotions — your finished prod- 
ucts can include most all, because of bene- 
fits, fashion and color. 


Romantic, Historic, Wonderful 


The little lamb and sheep has been seen 
and pictured since the beginning of time. 
The lamb or sheep has romance of the 
most lovable, humble and appealing type. 
She is not a machine that has no appeal ex- 
cept to a mechanic. Your lamb and sheep 





W. L. Stensgaard 


are the symbol of ideals and products that 
are great — you alone have allowed it to 
decrease in meaning or identification to 
the consumer. Think what Borden’s have 
done with Elsie the Cow. A synthetic fiber 
is the offspring of no such lovable, romantic, 
wonderful living machines as the lamb or 
sheep. No one but this magnificent animal 
can produce the living fiber, wool. All man’s 
efforts to copy or reproduce are only second 
best. 

I say you have failed to keep your story 
alive. You have failed to tell it in a com- 
petitive manner. You have failed to cause 
people who sell goods made of wool to 
know and understand you and your prod- 
uct. What happens to any product when 
it fails in its selling job — it becomes ob- 
solete and the door is open to others. That's 


the American way of life — Freedom of 
Choice. 


Wool needs more direct selling to the 
American consumer if you are interested 
in obtaining and holding its rightful un- 
derstanding and volume acceptance by the 
American public. 


Briefly, I suggest: 

1—Decide to do the improved selling job 
your product deserves to the manufacturer, 
retailer and consumer. Build wool identifica- 


tion and protect it as you would a valuable 
trademark. 


2—Explore ways and means of doing this 
job on an aggressive basis. Complete a 
plan all can see and approve. 


3—Employ the assistance of experience 
to assume the responsibility of planning and 
doing the job on schedule subject to your 
approval. 

4—Set your sights high — and improve 
and increase your program as you learn 
and benefit. 

I suggest your plan be simple, practical 
and direct to include: 

A—Product research to develop new 
ideas, uses, styles, benefits. Also more good 
cooperation with other fibers where and 
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when wool will benefit. Such cooperation 
can open the door to the use of millions of 
pounds of wool in blended fibers for fabrics 
and products. 


B—Distribution studies by classification 
of products, uses and consumer needs by 
seasons and climates. With real emphasis 
on the trend to “lightweight living” in ap- 
parel. All this to determine and increase 
your best volume products and markets. 


C—Development of more and better sell- 
ing ideas for use in selling more wool prod- 
ucts. Better ways of identification, merchan- 
dising, advertising and promotion, for both 
manufacturers and retailers, to sell wool 
products and their benefits to consumers. 
Do much more at the point-of-sale within 
the store. Unless you follow-through to the 
“last three feet” where sales are made and 
lost, you cannot succeed in competitive 
distribution of today. 


D—Be more competitive by creating ideas 
and plans to fit retail seasonal and fashion 
selling calendars. Classify such efforts by 
type and character of products related to 
size and type of retailer and fitted to vol- 
ume potential of each. Can you picture 
20,000 or more stores doing windows on 
fine wool products, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of ads — and radio — and TV — why 
not? It will not happen unless you have 
the products, ideas and plan and go ask 
retailers to do it. You're in competition for 
all you do — but wool is big business and 
if you use the selling knowledge, tech- 
niques, tools and effort available to you 
American wool will be a bigger and bigger 
business — if you don’t it will wither on 
the vine. 


E—More, yes, lots more, showmanship in 
your selling. Be more modern to be more 
competitive. Perhaps National and Regional 
Wool shows from growers to finished prod- 
ucts and fashion; more participation in large 
retail conventions for better recognition, 
understanding and acceptance; more recog- 
nition, understanding and acceptance; more 
participation in State and county fairs from 
sheep to finished goods — perhaps travel- 
ing exhibits and shows for large retail 
stores and public places. Use of good color 
movies .for showing in schools, colleges, 
fairs, conventions to convince and inform 
millions that wool is ever modern in com- 
fort and style. More wool style shows and 
seasonal promotions. Yes, perhaps a wool 
train that can travel and sell a wool style 
and color show to retailers (explained in 
detail). Essay contests on the subject of 
wool in schools and all such — to tell and 
sell the story of wool. 
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F—Facts and figures by types on wool 
products sales and profit potentials at re- 
tail. Prove to any and all concerned the 
success of wool by types and kinds of prod- 


ucts in sales to consumers. 


G—Keep your members not only informed 
but inspired and proud of what is being 
accomplished for them to increase con- 
sumer wool acceptance and use. Make your 
future — don’t sit in your past. 


Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson, told you this morning that even 
with all your problems you must convince 
the Congress and the taxpayers of your 
plight and certainly this is a big selling 
job. He also told you whatever plan you 
bring to the Department of Agriculture 
will receive every consideration. I humbly 
suggest your plan include a wool products 
selling program to American consumers to 
make you strong and perhaps self-support- 
ing on a long term basis. Even though you 
produce only one-third of the wool needed 
in America and we import two-thirds of 
our requirements, you certainly could in 
time double your production if people in 
America could understand the seriousness 
of this problem and its great value to Amer- 
ica. That’s a selling job. 


American First 


Senator Karl E. Mundt tells us today, 
“Our Government in Washington has failed 
to face up to the facts that when it buys 
something it should be America first, espe- 
cially if we have it and can produce 
it as in the case of wool. Also we should 
not ask our Americans to compete or be 
second choice to the loin-cloth standard of 
operations in countries of extreme low 
standards of living. Our economy depends 
on this our higher standard of living.” 
Tariffs and parities perhaps can help but 
our industries, our economy and our peo- 
ple certainly come first. Of course Ameri- 
cans do not know your story as told here 
today from your book of facts. It’s a big 
selling job which relates to your selling and 
selling hard your American wool products 
to all America. I suggest you develop a plan 
to sell more wool products and ask the 
Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to assist. If necessary 
to subsidize a good program for selling 
(not warehousing . . . if need be ware- 
house the imports) so you can become self- 
sufficient like most American industry. Get 
on your feet as a business, do research of 
product and marketing — Sell, Sell and 
More Sell. 


Think big enough to go forward. You 


can get more for a better product. Encour- 
age better things, not cheaper things — 
more fine lightweight products of wool, 
too. 


Invent, Improve, Distribute 


Another suggestion — do it the Amer- 
ican way — so Americans will recognize 
wool as modern. America is the only coun- 
try in the world with an aggressive selling 
and production system geared to work to- 
gether for the benefit of its people. Pro- 
duction does not come first — it is only 
the result of our ability to conceive ideas, 
invent, engineer, improve, produce, mar- 
ket, distribute, merchandise and sell. This 
in turn creates our ability to buy. Couple 
this with our Nation’s growth of about 
3,000,000 people per year and you begin to 
visualize our opportunities, needs and our 
free enterprise system at work for all of us. 


You probably ask how do we do this 
and what will it cost? First the question is, 
do you want to do it? — if so, where there 
is a will there is a way. Sure it will cost 
some money, but it is not an expense, it 
is an investment — for your own progress 
and that of your wool industry in America. 
You will find much interest and cooperation 
if you have not only a tariff and subsidy 
plan — but a very aggressive selling plan. 


Sincerely I believe such research, mar- 
keting and selling plans will help you great- 
ly to solve many of your other problems. 
A government like ours surely must be anx- 
ious and willing to help those who have 
the desire and ability to help themselves 
as you do. You and wool are so important 
to every man, woman and child in this 
great Nation. 


Again I suggest, make your future — 
don’t sit in your past. 





CORRIEDALE SHEEP CONTINUE TO 
BE THE MOST PROFITABLE | 
LIVESTOCK ON THE FARM 






% ey: 


Corriedales produce a maximum amount 
of wool as well as market-topping, fast 
growing lambs. This results in maximum 
income per sheep, and when added to 
their many other meritorious character- 
istics makes Corriedales a sure bet. 


For descriptive literature and list of 
breeders with sheep for sale, write: 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 
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ARMY MeN SELECT 
NeW WOOL UNIFORMS 


HE returns are in, and Army men across 

the Nation have selected a new general 
duty uniform, rejecting the traditional “olive 
drab” in favor of gray-green serge. 

The new uniform, which also eliminates 
the familiar Eisenhower jacket, was chosen 
by enlisted men and officers of the regular 
Army, Reserve and National Guard in a 
series of preference votes held throughout 
the country in recent months. 

The change will be the first departure 
from the traditional olive drab and khaki 
for general duty wear in more than 50 years. 
However, the Army indicated its desire for 
a color change last winter when it adopted 
a blue all-wool dress uniform. 

Enlisted men and officers will wear the 
same uniforms, the only difference being 
in insignias. 

Despite the change in color and styling, 
the Army retains its present preference for 
wool — traditionally used in servicemen’s 
garbs. Because of its durability and ability 
to provide comfort under all weather con- 
ditions, wool best meets the needs of service- 
men. 

The change-over to the new uniform is 
expected to begin in 1955 — as soon as 
Congress and the Defense Department have 
given formal approval to the Army’s choice. 
It takes about 18 months for the issuance 
of a new uniform, the Army says, because 
of the procurement problem involved. 
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From The 


WOOL BUREAU 


WOMEN ARE TOLD TO HELP MEN’S SELECTIONS; 
POSITIONS FILLED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 





Women’s role in helping their hus- 
bands to be well dressed was the fea- 
tured topic of NBC’s network television 
program, Home, on April 2. 

The program was offered with the co- 
operation of The Wool Bureau, which 
offered its special brochure, “The Press- 
ing and Care of Your Wool Wardrobe,” 
to network viewers. Apparel featured 
in the showing was all-wool. 

The program emphasized that the 
woman’s role was not to dictate what 
men should wear, but to help them 
select clothes which are in good taste, 
properly coordinated and _ correctly 
fitted. 


Items from his wool wardrobe have 
made Prince Charles the world’s “best 
dressed man,” according to the British 
magazine “Tailor and Cutter.” 

This publication makes an annual 
choice of the 11 best-dressed men in 
the world. Prince Charles, it states, is 
“a founder member of the team, though 
easily the youngest.” This year he 
moves to the head of the list with his 
woolen wardrobe. 


Top posts in the men’s and women’s 
wear promotion programs of the Bureau 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
Some breeds for mutton 
Some breeds for wool 
COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 





EDWARD T. SAJOUS 





TONI ROBIN: 
' 
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will be filled by Toni Robin and Edward 
T. Sajous. 

Miss Robin, who will direct the wom- 
en’s wear promotion, was fashion edi- 
tor of “Holiday” magazine for eight 
years. She also served as a consultant 
on the women’s pages of the New York 
Tribune. 

Mr. Sajous has been editor of Es- 
quire’s apparel arts section and was 
previously with Grey Advertising Agency 
in an executive capacity on men’s wear 
accounts. 

Mrs. Lorraine Elston has also joined 
the Bureau as assistant to Betty Tanner, 
director of women’s wear publicity. 
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MEN‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 





yet. 4: 





about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Growers assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending April 26, 1954. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures above normal. Good and ex- 
cellent growth of cotton in Yuma and Maricopa 
counties; cultivation and weeding under way. 
Barley harvest begun in Maricopa and Yuma 
counties. Ranges poor in southeast. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures average from near to below 
normal in coastal areas and well above in in- 
terior. Very light, widely scattered rains along 
south coast. In upper Sacramento Valley, fair 
weather favored field activities; dry winds 
matured pastures rapidly and hindered spray- 
ing operations; barley damaged by smut which 
was favored by rainy, humid weather early in 
month; pastures under irrigation for past 10 
days. Weather favorable in San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Cloudy weather in Santa Maria District, 
with night and morning fog, pastures starting 
to dry. Near-seasonal weather in Imperial and 
San Diego valleys. 


COLORADO 


Clear, warm and dry. Precipitation limited to 
very few widely scattered areas. Some soil- 
drifting winds in southeast. Winter grains, 
ranges, and pastures poor to fair. Some good 
where irrigated. Livestock mostly very good. 
Irrigation general; water supply poor to fair. 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
April 19, 1954 

The cost of producing wool and lambs 
is still very high. We must get more for 
our wool if the sheep industry is to survive. 
Higher priced wool, of course, means high- 
er pelt credit. 

Sheep have all been shorn in this section. 
We paid our shearers 28 to 32 cents per 
head without board. Wool has been selling 
from 50 to 58 cents per pound. 

As yet there is no green feed here. It 
has been very dry since the first of April. 
The sheep came through the winter in fair 
to good shape. 

— Burt E. Haigler 


IDAHO 


Cool in north, but spring planting under 
way. In southwest, crops irrigated, but rain 
badly needed for range land. In southeast, lack 
of moisture serious. Temperatures normal to 
slightly above. A few showers in north. 


Filer, Twin Falls County 
April 15, 1954 


A few wool transactions in our area 
saw prices range from 48 to 54 cents. We 
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paid our shearers 35 to 40 cents per head 
for sheep shorn without board, and five 
cents less with board. 

We've had good weather conditions 
since April 1, and feed on the range is 
good. Our sheep wintered very well. 
Excellent weather prevailed during lambing. 
So far this year, the number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes is 10 to 15 percent 
higher than last year. 

— L. A. Winkle and Sons 


Grangeville, Idaho County 
April 16, 1954 

We've had several good rains since the 
first of April, and feed on the range is good. 

We do our shearing in this section in 
May. The contract rate for shearing is 42 
cents. This labor includes shearing, fleece 
tying and wool tramping. Shearers are 
receiving 30 cents per head with board. 

We are lambing now, but haven’t marked 
any lambs yet. The weather has been fair 
for lambing, and our sheep came through 
the winter in good condition. 

— Lem Wilson 


Howe, Butte County 
April 16, 1954 

Shearing in this section will be done in 
late May or June. The contract rate for 
shearing is 42 cents. This includes shearing 
and sacking wool. 

It has been very warm and dry since 
the first of April, and no feed is growing 
at present. 

There are about 10 percent more lambs 
saved per hundred ewes this year than last. 
There was plenty of help for lambing, and 
the weather was good. 

Some crossbred, whitefaced yearling ewes 
recently sold for $26 per head. 

— Mrs. Fred Woodie 


MONTANA 


Cold, with little precipitation. Soil moisture 
short in southwest and just east of Divide. 
Additional cattle feeding. Lambing and calvy- 
ing two-thirds done; losses average. 


NEVADA 


Few light showers in north, and light frosts. 
Ranges drying out; some sheep having difficul- 
ty obtaining enough water during lambing. 
Mild weather favorable for livestock. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Temperatures averaged well above normal. 
Scattered, light showers in east, with beneficial 
moisture confined to small areas of east-central 
border. Heavy aphid infestations in alfalfa in 
Roswell area will reduce first crop; prospects 
good in other sections. Ranges need moisture; 
still too dry to start grass in much of south- 
central. Heavy livestock feeding continues. 
Duran, Torrance County 
April 17, 1954 

It has been windy and dry here. There 
is very little feed. Our sheep are in good 
shape. They wintered well; although we 
had some unusual losses with prussic acid 
poisoning and pinkey blindness. 

We did more supplemental feeding this 
winter than last. 

Lambing hasn’t begun here yet. Help 
is undoubtedly going to be very scarce 
when lambing begins. 


— Alex Hindi and Son 
OREGON 


Temperatures averaged near-normal in north 
and above in south. Light, widely scattered 
showers in northwestern quadrant produced 
0.10 inch or less precipitation. Fall-seeded 
grains, pastures, and ranges only fair growth 
due to cool nights. Livestock good. Lamb and 
calf crops very good. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rather windy with blowing topsoil in some 
areas. Two shower periods, but rainfall scat- 
tered and amounts not too heavy; one-fourth 
to one-half inch over northeast quarter. More 
general and widespread rains needed. Temper- 
atures near normal; statewide hard freeze on 
22nd. Pasture growth poor to fair; cattle re- 
quiring much supplemental feeding. 

Belle Fourche, Butte County 
April 27, 1954 

We are running cattle now; just have 
a small bunch of sheep that we run in a 
pasture. We didn’t feed any hay to our 
sheep during the winter, just oats. They 
came through the winter well. 

Shearing begins in this section about 
June 1. Shearers will receive 42 cents with 
board. 

Lambing begins on May 1. 


— Dahlin Bros. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
April 16, 1954 

The western part of South Dakota is in 
fairly good shape for spring. We have had 
rainfall varying from two to three inches 
since the first of March. 

While there is no water in the dams, the 
ground is in good condition, so the grass 
will start well. We are looking forward to 
plenty of feed to lamb on. 

— Harry J. Devereaux 


TEXAS 
Light to moderate rains wtih some scattered 
hail over weekend in high plains. Heavy rains 
at mid-week in small area of west-central and 
Pecos above Del Rio in Rio Grande and Devils 
River Watershed. Warm, dry, open weather 
elsewhere all week. All small grains in north- 
central good progress. Green feed improved, 

and livestock holding own. 
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UTAH 


A few light showers. No damaging frost. 
Early spring grains coming up in good stands. 
Average or above lamb and calf crops. 


Lehi, Utah County 
April 21, 1954 


We are just beginning to lamb. The labor 
situation is getting better. Shearing is also 
being done in this section at the present 
time. Contract rate for shearing with Mexi- 
can shearers is 41 cents per head. 

In recent transactions of wool in this area, 
from 53 to 57 cents per pound was paid. 

It has been very dry since April 1. During 
the past winter we had to do more supple- 
mental feeding than usual, but our sheep 
came through the winter in good condition. 


— Jacob Norton 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near normal in west, slightly 
below normal in east. Light scattered rains in 
west and southeast, but none in east-central. 
Rain needed in Columbia Basin to replace 
moisture lost through topsoil blowing. Subsoil 
moisture adequate. Winter wheat good growth 
in eastern wheat belt. 


Colfax, Whitman County 
April 24, 1954 


After 35 years, I have retired from active 
operations in the sheep business, but I still 
take considerable interest in the industry. 

It seems to me that sheepmen are in a 
squeeze between high operating costs and 
low incomes from their products. This 
makes it very difficult to make ends meet. 
It is hoped that a downward adjustment 
in operating costs will give relief in the 
near future. 

Nights have been very cold since the first 
of April. Weather has been rather back- 
ward, but feed is good. 

Some early shearing took place in this 
section around April 1. Bulk of shearing 
is under way now. Shearers are receiving 
32.5 cents per head with board. The con- 
tract rate for shearing is 40 cents per head. 
Contract labor includes tying and sacking 
fleeces. 

Some of the finer wools in the Yakima 
Valley have sold as high as 54 cents. Con- 
tracts concerned 20,000 pounds were made 
early at 53 cents. I understand that these 
wools were one-half blood and fiber. 

There are about the same number of 
lambs saved per hundred ewes this year 
as last. Weather for lambing was good, 
and I believe help was sufficient. There 
is always some supplemental feeding before 
lambing around here. 

It was a mild winter, and all sheep came 
through the winter in good condition. 


— G. E. McDougall 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
April 20, 1954 

Shearing in our flock took place on April 
19. The contract rate was 35 cents per 
head, with board. This rate included shear- 
ing only, with the shearer furnishing the 
machines. 

We fed more hay this winter than last, 
but our sheep wintered well. Weather was 
good during lambing, and the number of 
lambs saved per hundred ewes was about 
the same this year as last. 

— Jake Kooy 


WYOMING 

Temperatures slightly above normal. Some 
moderate precipitation in north, but only light 
and scattered in south. Livestock good, lamb- 
ing and calving about over; very light. losses. 
Ranges greening in north, but still dry in south. 
Winter grains fair to good. 

Greybull, Big Horn County 
April 15, 1954 

The range is very dry, even though we've 
had about four inches of wet snow and light 
rain since the first of April. Sheep wintered 
fairly well. 

Except for a few farm flocks all of the 
sheep in this section have been shorn. 
Shearers received 40 cents per head. 

Recent transactions in wool range from 
52 to 53.5 cents in this area. 

There are about the same number of 
lambs saved per hundred ewes this year 
as there were last. Weather was favorable 
during lambing. 

— Robert A. Harvey 


Riverton, Fremont County 
April 18, 1954 
Shearing begins in this area on May 1. 
The contract rate is 50 cents per head. 
There has been no moisture since the 
first of April. Feed is very dry. I run a farm 
flock. 


— Lodell Harrison 
OUR SUFFOLK RAMS 


are bred for 
@ QUALITY @ HEAVY BONED—DEEP BODIES 
@ TRUE SUFFOLK TYPE AND SIZE 
See our consignment at the National Ram Sale 


GREEN VALLEY RANCH 
F. A. & Marian M. Coble 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


APRIL MAY 





JUNE 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


NOVEMBER 


OCTOBER 


DECEMBER 


National Association Events 


July 14-15: Executive Committee, N.W.G.A., and 
Council of Directors, American Wool Council, Inc., 
meet at Flagstaff, Arizona. 

August 19-20: 39th National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 

December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


May 18: Field Day, U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

November 1-3: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas. 

November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Rawlins, Wyoming. 

November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention.* 

November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 21-23: 
tion.* 

January 10-12: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Reno, Nevada. 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Conven- 


Shows and Sales 


May 31: Warrick-Rock Suffolk Stud Ram and Ewe 
Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

June 2-3: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. , 

August 4: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 5-6: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

August 11-12: Washington Ram and Ewe Sale, 
Pullman, Washington. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 13: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

September 30: Ram and Ewe Sale, U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 19-23: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden 
Utah. 

November 26-December 4: 
Exposition, Chicago. 

January 14-22 (1955): 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 


National Western Stock 


*Place to be announced later. 
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Saratoga Lamb Chops 


Lamb promotion copy with pictures 
was sent to 264 metropolitan news- 
papers throughout the country in Jan- 
vary by the Meat Board. This copy in- 
cluded eight delightful lamb dishes and 


recipes. The information was printed 
on an easy-to-read large newspaper 
type sheet. 


The food editors of newspapers that 
received this information were reported- 
ly very pleased with the common useful- 
ness and variety in the lamb dishes. 
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The Washington, D. C. Star featured 
lamb in its Sunday, March 28, maga- 
zine section. The Star reaches 264,000 
readers and families. 

The full-page feature extolled the 
merits of lamb for everyday use. Invit- 
ing pictures were used with the story. 
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March was a good month for cooking 
school activities. Schools in six cities 
were attended by more than 37,000 
homemakers. Hundreds of thousands of 
other homemakers read full details of 
the schools and were furnished recipes 
demonstrated through the columns of 
the sponsoring daily papers. These 
papers asked to be put on next year’s 
cooking school schedule. 

Meat training programs were held in 
addition to cooking schools. These pro- 
grams are directed especially to high 
school, college, and university students, 
homemakers and other groups in teach- 
ing the meat lesson. The Board’s meat 








Sure ’m In Demand 


I Produce More lbs. 
of Lamb Per Ewe 


Breeder’s list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 





72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 








LAMB FEATURED IN CAPITOL; 
MEAT KITS DISTRIBUTED 


teaching charts are used to excellent ad- 
vantage in this training. Filmstrips on 
meat cookery are also used from time 
to time in connection with meat cookery. 
One filmstrip covers dry heat methods 
and the other moist heat methods. 
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Evidence that high school students 
across the Nation have been studying 
meat from every angle is revealed in 
the many posters arriving daily. These 
have been designed by high school stu- 
dents entering the poster contest. Entries 
in this event to date total 20,585. They 
come from every State. 
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On March 8, letters went out from the 
Board with request blanks to the direc- 
tors of college and university home 
economics departments. These blanks 
carry requests for “Kits of Meat Teach- 
ing Aids” for students who will finish 
their home economics courses in June. 
On March 31, the record showed that 
there were requests for 3,234 kits from 
206 colleges and universities of 47 
States. 

Ww WS OR 


Official figures on all meat processed 
except farm-slaughtered during January 
and February this year, reveal the fol- 
lowing: Beef production is 12 percent 
above the same months a year ago, veal 
is up 22 percent and lamb output up 
one percent. Pork production shows a 
decline of 18 percent in this two-month 
period, compared with a year ago. 





THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 


: AVAILABLE 
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Come In 
or Write 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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Hobby Show Booth 











The Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Auxiliary entered a booth at the 
recent Hobby Show sponsored by the Extension Clubs of Butte County, South 
Dakota. Hobbies fashioned from wool, wool yarn and wool fabrics were exhibited. 
“Made Overs” of woolen fabric, made for son from father’s and little daughter 
made from mother’s garments drew interest. Garments from the “Make It Your- 
self — With Wool” contest were displayed; also from annual contest “Kiddies in 


Wool, Review.” 


—Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh, Secretary 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 





Reno Group Meets 


ITH Mrs. Steve Landa presiding, mem- 

bers of the Reno branch of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers 
Association held a luncheon-business meet- 
ing Saturday, March 20, at the El Cortez 
Hotel. 

During the business session, arrangements 
were planned for a wool exhibit booth at the 
Washoe County Fair next fall, for the 1954 
“Make It Yourself — With Wool” contest, 
and for increasing the membership of the 
auxiliary. Committees were appointed by 
Mrs. Landa to take charge of these matters. 

Mrs. Alfonso Sario, who attended the 
National Wool Growers’ Convention at Long 
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Beach, California, last December, presented 
a very entertaining and interesting review 
of the social events of the convention. 

Mrs. John E. Humphrey, who was the 
Auxiliaries representative at the annual 
convention of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association, held at Elko last November, 
presented a very interesting report of con- 
vention activities. 

Members and guests present at the 
luncheon-business meeting were Steve Lan- 
da, Paul Etcheberry, Justo Munoz, Alfonso 
Sario, Arnold Carricaburru, Charles Aldabe, 
Marcelino Landa, John E. Humphrey, 
Richard Arriandiaga and Vernon Metcalf. 

— Mrs. Vernon Metcalf 
Publicity Chairman 
Reno Nevada 


We te 25 


UR gracious Mrs. W. A. Roberts of Yaki- 

ma, Washington, guided the Auxiliary 
through the trying years of 1943 and 1944, 
inspiring each member to serve her country 
in every way possible. 

Prizes were awarded for the best scrap- 
book and the States of Washington and 
Colorado won first and second places. 

Many promotion projects were carried 
on in these two years. Mrs. Roberts visited 
many of the States, giving them encourage- 
ment and personal guidance. 

At the sixteenth annual convention held 
in Fort Worth, Texas, Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw 
was elected president for the next two years. 
During this time essay contests were spon- 
sored and many pamphlets were distributed 
throughout the States. They helped greatly 
to bring the public to a better understanding 
and appreciation of the industry. 

The 4-H wool sewing project initiated 
then is still being encouraged by the Auxi- 
liary. 

Four years of wonderful accomplishments 
and lovely events! We give to you, Mrs. 
Roberts and Mrs. Wardlaw our best wishes 
and deepest thanks for your efforts and 
those of the ladies who so ably assisted 
you. May the best of everything be yours. 


— Mrs. J. T. (Marvel) Murdock 
President 


CONTEST AWARDS 


HE annual “Make It Yourself — With 

Wool” home sewing contest for 1954 
will offer $35,000 in prizes, plus two all- 
expense paid trips to Paris, New York, and 
London, a recent release from the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers 
Association and The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
sponsors of the contest announced. 

Both Junior and Senior grand prize win- 
ners will make the trip via The Rainbow 
Service of Pan American World Airways. 

Awards offered for 1954 contest winners 
are: 


Senior Class, 18-22 years: 


Grand Prize: Best garment — Paris, New 
York and London trip, Pan American Air- 
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ways, given by The Pendleton Woolen 
Mills and The Wool Bureau. 


First Prize — $300 scholarship by Forst- 
mann Woolen Company. 


Second Prize — A Straight Needle Console 
Sewing Machine by Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. 


Third Prize — $100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
Stroock and Co., Inc. 


Fourth Prize — $100 U. S. Saving Bond by 
Producers Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, Ogden, Utah. 


Junior Class, 14-17 years: 


Grand Prize: Best Garment — All expense 
trip Paris, New York and London via Pan 
American Airways, by The Wool Bureau. 


First Prize — A Slant Needle Sewing Ma- 
chine in Spinet Cabinet by Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 


Second Prize — $300 Scholarship by Pendle- 
ton Woolen Mills. 


Third Prize — $100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
I, A. Wyner and Co. 


Fourth Prize — $100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
The Wool Bureau. 


Special Awards: 


A $500 scholarship by Colorado Womans 
College. One handwoven skirt length 
to seventeen contestants not receiving 
other award — by Chamberlins Hand- 
wovens of Seattle, Washington. 


State Prizes: 


The F. W. Woolworth Company will 
again sponsor transportation for each 
Junior and Senior State Champion to the 
National Fashion Show in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Awards as announced by each State Aux- 
iliary or State Wool Growers Association. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Company 
will provide two feather weight sewing 
machines as prizes in each State Contest. 


LLL 
Material for this section 
should be sent to 
Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Route 3, 
Box 56, Silverton, Oregon. 
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Other State prizes include: 
One Botany Brand fabric length, 


I. A. Wyner and Company: one Wyner 
Sag-no-Mor worsted wool Jersey fabric 
length; 


Chamberlins Handwovens, one _hand- 


woven skirt length; and 


The Handweaver and Craftsman maga- 
zine will give one $50 U. S. Savings 
Bond in each State. 


Bonus-Special Contest, “Why | Like to 
Sew With Wool”: 


[st — $100 Savings Bond 
2nd — $50 Savings Bond 
Next Three $25 Savings Bonds. 


There will be many more prizes, trips, 
and awards. Contest information may be 
obtained from the following Contest Di- 
rectors: 


National Director — Mrs. J. T. Murdock, 
Heber City, Utah; 

Arizona — Mrs. Ellen Kightlinger, 4-H 
Club Leader, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona; 

California — California Wool Growers 
Association, 151 Mission Street, San 
Francisco; 

Colorado — Mrs. Michael Hayes, Union 
Stock Yards, Denver; 

Idaho — Mrs. J. W. Robertson, 260 Eighth 
Ave., North Twin Falls; 

Missouri — Mrs. V. B. Vandiver, Leonard; 

Montana — Mrs. Dan Fulton, Ismay; 

Nevada — Mrs. John Humphrey, 1801 
Vale Avenue, Reno; 

New Mexico — Miss Reba Boyles, Exten- 
sion Clothing Specialist, New Mexico 
State College; 

North Dakota — Mrs. Muriel Hyden, 
1310 Mohawk, Bismarck; 

Oregon — Mrs. Alvin Hartley, Silverton; 

South Dakota — Mrs. David Heinbaugh, 
Belle Fourche; 


Utah — Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary, 
861 Union Pacific Annex, Salt Lake 
City. 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY 
CONTRIBUTES $25 


The Stansbury Salt Company of Salt Lake 
City recently contributed $25 to the Na- 
tional Lamb Promotion and Research Com- 
mittee. A. C. Richards, Jr., treasurer of the 
company in giving the money said, “My 
company is interested in doing anything 
that will benefit the livestock industry. A 
healthy sheep industry means more busi- 
ness for the Stansbury Salt Company.” 


Farm and Ranch 
Congress Held 


IX men, representing varying interests of 

the livestock industry, participated in 

the second annual National Farm and Ranch 
Congress held in mid-April in Denver. 

President Ray W. Willoughby repre- 
sented the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion on the forum. Others participants were 
Allan Kline, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Roy Battles, assistant 
to Master, National Grange; Murray Giffin, 
representing National Farmers Union and 
United Livestock Production Association; 
Jay Taylor, president, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association; and O. V. Wells, 
administrator, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 

Panel members rallied around agreement 
on only one point — that consumption of 
agricultural and livestock products should 
be increased. 

President Willoughby told the Congress, 
“The wool growing industry is a_ sick 
industry. And I am not talking about an 
industry involved in your problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses — but a business that is 
in deficiency production because domestic 
wool growing is unprofitable at this time, 
living on borrowed money and mortgages. 

“Due to our tariff policies, Australian 
wool growers can afford to ship their wool 
half way around the world, pay the tariff, 
and still undersell us — because of their 
much lower cost of production. ... We 
have agreed with President Eisenhower to 
go along with the incentive payment pro- 
gram for wool. Although we believe in the 
tariff principle, we recognize the world 
situation, and the President’s program that 
requires the participation of Australia and 
New Zealand as our friends in the world 
situation.” 


A FREE FLEECE BULLETIN 


A recent publication of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service 
of New Mexico A & M College is “Randomi- 
zation of Fleeces and Sample Numbers for 
the Determination of Clean Fleece Yield in 
Scoured Wool.” This is bulletin number 
1089 and was written by William D. Mc- 
Fadden, assistant in agricultural economics, 
and P. E. Neale, animal husbandman, New 
Mexico Experiment Station. 

This bulletin may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Department of Information, 
School of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
New Mexico A & M College, State College, 
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Science Embraces 
An Ancient Craft 


Address prepared by GILES E. HOPKINS, technical director, 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. for the annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
Long Beach, California, 
December 8, 1953 


Mr. Hopkins has been technical direc- 
tor of The Wool Bureau since its incep- 
tion in 1949. He is a native of Massa- 
chusetts and a _ graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with a degree in chemical engineering. 
In his position, he maintains contact with 
wool research throughout the world, 
and is the author of numerous articles 
about wool and its performance. His 
most recent publication is “Wool as an 
Apparel Fiber,” an exposition of wool 
properties for the layman. 


HE application of research to the prob- 

lems of wool production is well under- 
stood by sheepmen. They have recognized 
its value in controlling disease and para- 
sites, in increasing the feed value of the 
ranges and in improving the breeds of 
their stock. But, after hundreds of years 
of making valuable woolen and worsted 
fabrics, we now stand in critical need of 
research in wool utilization. 

The wool textile industry was conceived 
as a craft long before the world had any 
understanding of the scientific principles 
the craft employed. Indeed, it is only 
within the past ten years that we have 
been provided with the scientific tools 
for the investigation of many of these 
principles. As the wool textile industry 
has advanced through the centuries, its 
processes have indeed been improved. The 
progress has been accelerated by the steady 
growth of our background knowledge and 
stimulated by increasing competition in 
the face of rising costs of labor and 
supplies. 


Trial and Error 


Empirical knowledge was gained through 
trial and error. Later, when scientific 
advances began to give us glimpses of 
the chemical and physical nature of the 
wool fiber, this knowledge was so frag- 
mentary that we were encouraged to con- 
tinue to rely on practical experimentation. 

We cannot deny that the trial and error 
method has brought us far from the 
methods of our ancestors. We have learned 
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to substitute the scouring train for the 
running stream; lye soap and, later, syn- 
thetic detergents for saponin-rich twigs; 
power-driven equipment for hand cards, 
the spinning wheel and the foot treadle 
loom. We've learned how to select wool 
for special purposes from its appearance 
and the skilled touch of the wool buyer. 
We have found the best adjustments for 
our mechanical equipment to process each 
type of stock we select. We've discovered 
the general nature of the effect of tradi- 
tional fabric constructions on warmth, 
drape, hand, shape retention and wear. 
More recently we have been borrowing 
engineering advances from other indus- 
tries. We've substituted one-shot lubrica- 
tion of our machinery for the wasteful and 
ineffective oil can and grease-laden stick. 
We have applied automatic temperature 
and chemical controls in scouring and dye- 
ing. We've converted our driers from 
overheated cookers stewing the fibers in 
their own juice to modern machines cir- 
culating controlled air for fiber condition- 
ing. We have even created our own 
weather in the mills, with improved uni- 
formity of product and increased flexibility 
in plant location. We've softened our 
water supplies, thus saving tons of wasted 
soap and eliminating a mysterious and 
troublesome assortment of problems in 


bleaching and dyeing. 


Tests and Devices 


We have also improved our methods 
for evaluating quality. We have estab- 
lished weight standards for card sliver, 
rovings, yarns, and the final fabrics. We 
have learned to match colors; first under 
the northern light to avoid the worst of 
the variations in the sun and later under 
special light sources, regulated to repro- 
duce artificial light or standard daylight 
at the turn of a switch. We have developed 
tests for color fastness and the measure- 
ment of mechanical strength, extensibility 
and abrasion resistance of fabrics and stock 
in process. We were presented with de- 
vices for analyzing color — quantitatively 
according to the wave lengths of light — 








Giles E. Hopkins 


but we didn’t know what to do with this 
particular device for some time. 

It will be noticed that all of these de- 
velopments had to do with improvements 
in the equipment used, the control of the 
processes or the evaluation of the product. 
We still knew mighty little about wool 
itself. Indeed, until five years ago, we 
could not measure the mechanical prop- 
erties of the single fiber, the basic element 
of this great wool industry. 

Although traditional processing opera- 
tions produced many alterations in the 
fiber and its behavior, we had never evalu- 
ated these changes, never understood their 
controlling principles nor sought to in- 
fluence them to our advantage. In those 
few cases where we _ suspected such 
changes, they were ignored in the crafts- 
man’s acceptance of things that just hap- 
pened and had to be endured. 


Complex Fiber 


On the other hand, the increased con- 
trol of the conditions of manufacture and 
the improved precision in quality evalua- 
tion forced upon us the realization that 
wool fiber must be much more complex 
(and also more variable) than we had 
assumed. Product variations, previously 
blamed upon the human factor, were found 
to be the result of inherent differences in 
wool fiber properties. This was difficult to 
pin down as we had to separate the effects 
of fiber differences from those of process- 
ing variables which had not yet been re- 
cognized as significant, and hence not yet 
brought under control. 

Let us take one example. In dyeing, it had 
always been the practice to “creep up on” 
the desired color. Different batches of wool 
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were brought to a match by adding “lifts.” 
We dyed each batch to its approximate 
shade and then added the rest of the color 
in small increments. The extended boiling 
period, at best, did the fiber no good. Fur- 
thermore, differences in the sequence of 
color attachment cause differences in the 
resulting color matches as compared under 
different light sources or in the way the 
colors fade. 

We have known for a long time that the 
temperature cycles during dyeing had an 
important effect on the resulting shade. We 
argued that if we could replace the human 
element by automatic temperature control 
we could eliminate one variable and reduce 
fiber abuse. To our surprise we found that 
the controlled temperature dyeings were 
frequently even more variable than dyeings 
made under hand control. The craftsman 
in the dyehouse apparently manipulated the 
temperature to counterbalance the influ- 
ences of more subtle variables. As a matter 
of fact he had been saying that all along 
but we just hadn’t believed it. 


Acidity Control 


We then turned our attention to the 
control of the acidity in the dye bath as 
one of these supplementary influences. We 
knew that this factor was of vital importance 
in the operation. Furthermore, it was a 
condition that the dyer could not easily 
check without instruments. 

Considerable research was required to 
find methods for the automatic control of 
acidity. In the course of these investiga- 
tions we found that there were actually two 
types of acidity, the total acid available 
in the bath and the active form of the acid 
which had been released. The concentration 
of active acid was the critical factor. The 
proportion of the total acid present in this 
form at any given instant depends upon the 
nature of the wool ahd its impurities, the 
source of the water and many other factors. 
With an improved understanding of the 
principles involved it was possible to de- 
velop an automatic acid control for dyeing 
— called “pH control.” 

Even with automatic control of both 
temperature and acidity there are still 
enough uncontrolled factors to make direct 
single shot dyeing from standard formulas 
a comparative rarity. We were eventually 
forced to study the wool itself. 


Analysis of Color 


We are now employing the color analyz- 
ing instrument I mentioned a short time ago 
to study the color of the wools before dye- 
ing. We've found out a lot about wools in 
this way. We've traced the color changes 
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of wool through the scouring, carding and 
spinning processes. We've measured the 
color changes in bleaching and the perma- 
nence of this bleaching. 

Some of this work turned up unsuspected 
clues. For example, we found that some 
types of bleaching produced a delightful 
white which lasted all the way to the dye 
bath or, in other words, all the time we 
could see the color. But on entering the 
dye bath the wool reverted to its original 
color. The reversion was hidden by the 
dye. In other words, the amount of dye 
we selected to color a “white” wool in 
actuality was superimposed on a colored 
wool and the resultant shade was a combin- 
ation of the two. 

Wools from different sources take dye 
differently. Preliminary treatments may alter 
the fiber, chemically or physically, to change 
its dyeing properties. We have known all 
this qualitatively for a long time. When 
we knew the past history of the wools we 
made some allowances for these influences. 
But these adjustments have been approx- 
imate. Though they have served to reduce 
the frequency of redyeing, they have gone 
only part way toward its elimination. 


What Controls Variations? 


For further progress we need two new 
tools: the quantitative, rather than qualita- 
tive, evaluation of all critical factors to 
supplement our expensive guesswork, and 
an understanding of the basic principles 
which control such variations in behavior 
so that these principles can be put to work 
for us instead of being combated defen- 
sively. 

Let us consider an even simpler situation. 
Wool is bought and sold in the grease and 
as top, yarn and fabric according to weight 
or weight standards. We have handled wool 
more or less on the weight basis since the 
earliest times. Yet it was only about 50 
years ago that we became interested in how 
the weight of wool changed with the 
weather. It lost and gained water with 
alarming ease. It was only 20 years ago 
that we first quantitatively evaluated such 
changes in moisture content and their as- 
sociated effects. We are still studying the 
more complicated influences of moisture on 
fiber properties. 

We soon discovered that the water con- 
tent of wool varies not only with the weath- 
er but also with its condition and previous 
history. Alkali treated or bleached wool 
absorbs different amounts of water than 
untreated wool. Dyed wool takes up less 
moisture than undyed wool. The differences 
are only a few percent. But even two per- 
cent can amount to tens of thousands of 
dollars when millions of pounds of wool are 


being bought and sold. Two percent is the 
approximate difference between dyed and 
undyed wool moisture take-up under aver- 
age coastal conditions in the spring. 


Attaches to Molecule 


Research has explained the reduced ab- 
sorption of dyed wool. The dyestuff attaches 
itself to some of the same sites on the wool 
molecule that would otherwise be available 
to water. This has given us valuable clues 
to the mechanism of dyeing as well as the 
mechanisms which control water absorp- 
tion. 

Although we have measured the strength 
and extensibility of yarn and fabrics for 
many years, it was not until the past five 
years that we have had devices to measure 
such properties in the single fiber, the basic 
building block of all textile products. In 
addition, we are just beginning to measure 
the fiber’s toughness, stiffness, resilience and 
fatigue resistance. All of these properties 
are now known to characterize the behavior 
of wool, in crush resistance, warmth, main- 
tenance of shape, drape, wear, and most of 
other factors we associate as wool’s supreme 
qualities. The devices for such measurement 
are so elaborate that they are available in 
only a few laboratories. The technique for 
their operations are so complex that, in their 
present stage of development, they require 
the services of scientists who are experi- 
enced in their use. 

We know already that fiber properties are 
affected by the amount of moisture present 
as well as the processing history of the wool. 
To date we have accepted these effects as 
unalterable. We hope in time to find out 
just which basic elements of the fiber are 
changed in this way so that we can control 
our processes, to emphasize the most desir- 
able behavior patterns and protect the wool 
product against those which are best 
avoided. 


Wool Properties Equaled 


In the past wool has been unrivaled in 
most of its physical properties. The situa- 
tion has now changed. Many of wool’s 
individual properties are equaled, or ex- 
celled, in new fibers offered the apparel 
market. We must now consider not indi- 
vidual fiber properties but the proportion 
of these properties in combinations when 
we seek to explain wool’s superiority. 

We are already confronted by competi- 
tive fibers with properties that give indi- 
vidual fabric performance qualities which 
exceed those of wool — for example in shrink 
resistance, crease retention in ‘humid weath- 
er and even in resilience. Fortunately for 
the wool grower, in most of our apparel 
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need these characteristics com- 
bined with high moisture absorption, and 
none of the new fibers have so far pre- 
sented this combination. Still more fortun- 
ately, the new fibers present new hazards 
hitherto not commonly thought of as points 
to be considered in fabric performance. I 
refer to high static which attracts lint and 
dust, wicking which sucks water through 
to the skin and low temperature melting 
or flammability which can cause unsightly 
damage or even burns. 

The initial impact of the new fibers has 
been temporarily minimized by the disad- 
vantages I have noted and by excessive 
performance claims in promotion. We may 
be assured, however, that the present syn- 
thetic fibers will be improved and many 
new and better fibers will be produced. 
Means will be found, through the badly 
neglected study of fabrics geometry, to 
fashion new fibers into constructions which 
will utilize their good features while 
camouflaging their inadequacies. Competi- 
tion is placing upon us the necessity of re- 
examining our practices in wool utilization, 
employing to maximum advantage the in- 
herent properties of our unique fiber, mini- 
mizing the effect of processing on the more 
valuable properties and modifying the fiber 
to improve its performance. 


uses we 


For Fiber Improvement 


Such a responsibility carries us far bey- 
ond the mere advance in our equipment 
design and the conditions of our processing. 
We must extend our understanding of the 
complex constitution of the fiber itself and 
the behavior of this fiber in fabric construc- 
tions. We must round out our scientific 
concept of the fiber so that we can make 
use, not only of the fiber as we find it, but 
of its basic elements, thus improving the 
fiber as a whole. 

There are some who cry, “sacrilege,” 
when we mention the modification of this 
admittedly superior fiber. Yet it is well 
known that we have been modifying wool 
fiber for years. For example, we reduce the 
valuable properties of moisture absorption 
and extensibility when we dye wool. Never- 
theless, most wool reaches the market in the 
colored form, proving that this type of alter- 
ation enhances its value. The desirability 
of color overbalances the loss in two other 
important properties. Must we arbitrarily 
limit wool modification to those changes 
which were worked out by our grand- 
parents? 

Wool has many features which can bene- 
fit by improvement. It would be useful to 
lighten the natural color of a large part of 
the original fleeces. It is desirable to pre- 
vent the yellowing of white wool in service. 
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Dimensional changes in woolen and worsted 
garments, on washing or changes in humi- 
dity, are still a problem. Wool is still subject 
to bacterial breakdown and the develop- 
ment of odor when wet. Our manufactur- 
ing processes can reach greater efficiencies. 
Our fabric structures can benefit by scienti- 
fic design. 


Research Expansion Impressive 


We now have a nucless of scientists 
interested in wool investigations and trained 
in the special techniques already developed. 
Laboratories in the United States, England, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Holland, Finland, Switzerland, 
Scotland, France, Norway and Germany 
are working intensively to discover the 
fundamentals which control wool’s behavior. 
The expansion in wool research and _ its 
distribution over the world are impressive. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that 
its total is considerably less than the re- 
search on competing fibers. 

We are in an area of change; of in- 
creasingly exacting quality standards, of 
demands for new patterns of performance 
for new and specialized uses and close 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. We 
cannot rest on our laurels, either with the 
fiber as we now know it, or with our craft 
methods for its utilization. We must go 
forward to better products and more effi- 
cient methods. 


SHEEP DOGS 


Border Collie Pups — $35 


either sex 
Write or see - - - 


JACK DICKENS — 





Walden, Colo. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








The reservoirs of the world’s scientific 
knowledge are rapidly expanding. The ex- 
tension and application of this knowledge 
can carry us far towards a more complete 
employment of wool’s superb inherent po- 
tentials to create the textiles of tomorrow. 
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